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NEW BOOKS FOR THE NEW TERM 





| HOADLEY’S ESSENTIALS OF PHYSICS, $1.25 
: By George A. Hoadley, C. E., Sc. D., Pro- 
fessor of Physics, Swarthmore College 
“The popular Elements of Physics, enriched and 
| brought up to date, embodying the latest discover- 


- ies and the newest applications of scientific prin- 
ciples. 


_ COULTER'S PLANT LIFE AND PLANT USES 
$1.20 
By John G, Coulter, Ph. D. 
a A practical, simple, and interesting book on the 
- fundamentals of plant life and the relations between 


teats and man. It prepares for the further study 
: is of botany, of agriculture, or of domestic science. 


} GANNETT, GARRISON, AND HOUSTON’S 
| COMMERCIAL bese pes NEW EDITION, 
“3g 1.25 
By Henry Gannett, formerly "welt ce 


U. S. eh Ba Survey, and Twel 
sus; Carl Garrison, 


Morgan 
School, Washington, D. C.3 and Edwin J. 
Houston, A. M., Ph. D., Emeritus Professor 
of Physical Geography and Physics, Central 
High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A new edition of this successful book, which 

© includes the latest statistics of the 1910 and 1911 


~ censuses in various countries. Text, maps, tables, 
"and diagrams have all been revised. 


_ BUFFUM AND DEAVER’S SIXTY LESSONS IN 
4 AGRICULTURE, $0.80 


By Burt C. Buffum, M. S., formerly Director 
of the Wyoming Experiment Station, and Profes- 
sor of Agriculture and Horticulture, University of 
Wyoming; and David Clement Deaver, Prac- 
tical Farmer. 








: A book for the upper grammar grades that gives 
"useful, untechnical information, adapted to every 
© section of the country, and that will increase the 
P @fiiciency of farming operations and improve the 
a Hgeneral character of farm life. 





HARDING’S NEW MEDIEVAL AND MOD- 
ERN HISTORY, $1.50 


By Samuel Bannister Harding,. Ph. D., Profes- 
sor of European History, Indiana University. 


Though based on the author’s previous book, 


the plan has been reorganized, the scope extended, 


and the matter largely rewritten. The emphasis on 


social, industrial, and cultural topics has been in- 
creased. 


BEXELL AND NICHOLS’S PRINCIPLES OF 
BOOKKEEPING AND FARM ACCOUNTS 
$0.65 
By J. A. _- Dean, School of eh ~ 
G Hichou, Director of Business eaten Be 
partment of Business Instruction, Rochester, N. Y. 


Teaches a simple system of keeping such ac- 
counts as are of value to the farmer, and deals only 
with the commodities and conditions of farming. 
The subject is presented in the most interesting 
and teachable way. 


HALLECK’S NEW a LITERATURE 
By scence" Fost pa M. A., LL.D., author 


of History of pad tare, History of Ameri 
can Literature, chology and Psychic Cul- 
ture. 


A new and enlarged book, which is both schol- 
arly and teachable, and retains the qualities of 
suggestiveness, clearness, organic unity, interest, 
and power to awaken thought, whieh distinguished ; 
the previous volume. 


COLLINS’S ADVANCED ALGEBRA, $1.00 
By Joseph V. Collins, Ph. D., Professor of Mathe- 
matics, State Normal School, Stevens Point, Wis. 
Meets the entrance requirements to colleges 

and technical schools. Following an adequate re- 
view of elementary ¢ algebra is a practical treatment 
of advanced topics, simple, clear, and 
presentation. 
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_ MEDIATION FAILS IN MEXICO 


- The flat refusal of Huerta to ac- 
“¢ept President Wilson's 
- mediation was not unexpected. If Mr. 


offered 


Wilson at any time entertained the 
hope that Huerta would yield to a 
suggestion from the United States 


that he stand and submit to the result 


of an early presidential election, he 
failed to understand the character of 
the man, Ii Huerta were a disinter- 
asted patriot, anxious chiefly for the 


_ peace and prosperity of his country, 


he might have acquiesced in such a 
suggestion. But he is an unscrupu- 
lous ‘dictator, who reached his present 


- position through treachery and assas- 
. $ination. He is tosing ground rapidly 


in the field, and it is his cue now to 
strengthen himself by raising the 
bogey of American interference. If 
the United States were to move pre- 
cipitately in that direction, it would 
simply play into his hands. 


EXTRAORDINARY PRO- 
POSALS. 


It was an extraordinary list of pro- 
posals which Mr. Lind, as the per- 
sonal representative of President 
Wilson, carried to General Huerta. 
They included, first, complete cessa- 
tion of hostilities; second, the resig- 
nation of President Huerta in favor 
of a president ad interim; third, the 
fixing of an early date for the presi- 


dential election; fourth, that Presi-. 


derit Huerta shotild not be a candi- 
date for the presidency. The first. of 
these conditions was quite beyond 
the power of Huerta, for if he were 
the most benevolent and unselfish pa- 
triot instead of what he is, he could 
not control ithe actions of the Zap- 
istas and the Constitutionalists. As 
for the rest, it would require a mar- 
velous degree of self-abnegation in 
Huerta to accept them, especially as 
his government has been already 
provisionally recognized by Great 
Britain and other. European Powers. 
The existing conditions being what 
they are, and Huerta being the sort 
of a man he is, only a person of very 
ingenuous temperament could im- 


agine him giving serious considera- 


tion to such proposals. 


THE DIGGS CASE. 


Had it not been for Attorney-Gen- 
eral McReynolds’ as yet unexplained 
and wholly unjustified attempt to put 
off the trial of Diggs and Caminetti 
im the white slave cases at San 
Francisco, the country would have 
been spared the nauseating details of 
these deplorable crimes. As it is 
the papers all over the country have 
for weeks been filled with the testi- 
mony. Some compensation is to be 
found in the satisfactory conclusion 
of the affair in the prompt verdict of 
the jury in the case of Diggs, and the 
reasonable assurance of a like result 
in the case of Caminetti, who hap- 
pens to be the son of President Wil- 
son’s Commissioner of Immigration, 
for whose convenience it was pro- 
posed to postpone the trial. Inci- 
dentally it is worth while to have 
this plain demonstration of the fact 
that the Mann White Slave Act is a 
law with teeth to it, and one which 
applies not only to actual. traffic in 
women, but to the taking them from 
one state to another state for im- 
moral purposes. In a number of 
other less notorious cases, the. law 
has recently proved its efficacy. 
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WEEK IN REVIEW FORCING THE CURRENCY 
BILL. 
ae 3 ~The. President’s determination to 


force action upon the currency bill at 
the present session of Congress is 
fresh proof of his driving power, but 
the wisdom of the proceeding is 
open to doubt. If the Democrats 
were as strong in the Senate as they 
are in the House, the policy of hurry 
might carry; but their margin in the 
Senate 1s extremely small, and, under 
the most favorable conditions, the 
Senate is addicted to taking its own 
time. Unless a radical change is 
made in its.rules, it cannot be hur- 
ried now. The President’s ambition 
is to get both the tariff and the 
currency questions out of the way at 
this session, even if it lasts until No- 
vember, and then,’at the regular ses- 
sion in December, to take up anti- 
trust legislation and other matters in 
the Democratic Program. The 
chief obstacle to Democratic agree- 
ment on the currency does not come 
from the conservative but from the 
radieal contingent,—from men. like 
Mr. Henry who want to have 
treasury notes issued directly upon 
warehouse receipts for cotton, wheat, 
corn, and other agricultural products. 
In that direction lies a possibility of 
indefinite inflation. To such a policy 
the President is strongly opposed. 


PARLIAMENT PROROGUED. 


While Congress is sitting through 
midsummer heat, with these grave 
questions #6 be settled, and others 
waiting for it as soon as these are 
disposed of, the British Parliament 
has been prorogued, not to assemble 
again, unless some unforeseen emer- 
gency arises, until next February. 
Our sweltering Congressmen must 
envy ‘their .more fortunate rivals 
across the sea. The British Liberals 
take with extraordinary calmness the 
heated assaults of the Unionists, and 
the threats of an Ulster rising, an1 
go steadily on their way, serene in 
the confidence that at another ses- 
sion, under the operation Of the par- 
liament Act, the various bills which 
the Lords have held up will become 
law in spite of them. The position of 
the Unionists would be stronger if 
they did not insist on the right of 
the Lords to block all Liberal legis- 
lation, while, when the Unionists are 
in control of the House of Commons, 
the Lords pass along their bills with- 
out . hhesitation. This makes the 
House of Lords a purely partisan 
body, far removed from the people, 
and at variance with the essential 
principles of respresentative govern- 
ment. 


ONE OF THE NEW PEACE 
TREATIES. 

While from twenty to thirty gov- 
ernments have expressed general ap- 
prova! of Secretary Bryan’s proposal 
for peace treaties, only one, the little 
republic of Salvador, has actually 
signed such an imstrument. If Mr. 
Bryan’s dream were realized in the 
ratification of these treaties, the na- 
tions concerned would bind them- 
selves to submit to arbitration all 
international disputes of every nature 
whatsoever; to allow a year for the 
impartial investigation of the matters 
in dispute; to bind themselves not to 
declare war or begin hostilities dur- 
ing this period; and further, not to 
increase their military strength while 
the investigation is in progress. The 
weak point. in this scheme is that it 
would tie the hands of both parties 
for a year, not only as regards the 





other party to the treaty, but as to 


other powers. An attempt has been . 


made to meet this objection by in- 
serting a clause under which, in case 
of threat by another power, either 
party to the treaty may give “con- 
fidential notice” to the other, when 
both nations will be released from 
this condition. 
NOT LIKELY TO BE RATI- 
FI : 


A treaty putting the United States 
under such an obligation as this is 
likely to have hard sledding in the 
Senate. There are many conditions 
short of an actual threat, which might 
justify the United States in increas- 
ing its very scant military strength; 
and even if there were a real threat, 
it would be a curious diplomatic pro- 
ceeding to make a “confidential 
communication” regarding it to an- 
ether power. How long would the 
information be “confidential”? 
Suppose that trouble were: 
to arise between - the United 
States and Japan, or Mexico, or Ger- 
many, of such a sort as to. make it 
prudent to make ready for emer-- 
gencies, could the United States af- 
ford to be fettered by an obligation 
arising from some small dispute with 
Salvador or Nicaragua or Costa 
Rica? Only novices in diplomacy 
would imagine such conditions to be 
practical. 


A DISASTROUS DROUGHT. 


The almost unbroken drought 
which has prevailed four 
two’ manths in Kansas,  Okla- 
homa, and southern Neb- 


raska, and culminated in a fortnight, 
more or less, of temperatures rang- 
ing upward from 100 degrees, has 
pretty nearly wiped out the corn crop 
in the region affected. The condi- 
tion of the crop, according to the 
government reports, dropped from 
eighty-one at the end of June to 
thirty at the end of July, in Kansas, 
and in Nebraska fell from ninety-one 
to sixty-seven and in Oklahoma from 
eighty-seven to forty-four. The fig- 
ures for the end of August will be 
lower  still—probably as low as 
twenty in Kansas, where the drought 
has been worst. The average yield 
of corn in Kansas is 151,000,000 
bushels; this year, it will hardly 
reach 30,000,000. Yet 
this loss is to the farmers immediately 
affected, the corn acreage is so 
widely distributed, that, taking the 
country over, there is stil) a pros- 
pect of a fairly good crop. 
> 





Use Short Words 

A man who acts as tutor*and com- 
panion to a young boy wrote this en- 
dorsement on one of the boy’s com- 
positions: “Use shorter words, follow 
the example of Horatio Seymour. 
This is part of an address delivered 
by him to students in 1878: ‘Short 
words, like love, hate, or zeal, have 
a clear ring which stirs our minds 
or touches our hearts. Thev but tell 
of joy or grief, of rage or peace, of 
life or death. They are felt by all, 
for their terms mean the same thing 
to all men. We learn them in youth; 
they are on our lips through all the 
days, and we utter them down to the 


close of life. They are the apt terms 
with which we speak of things which 
are high or great or noble. They 
are the grand words of our tongue; 


they teach us how the world was 


made. “God said, Let there be light, 

and there was light.” ’ Mark the 
> 7 hw? 33 

words of more than one syllable.— 


New York Tribune. 


August 28, 1943 
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WINSHIP OFstE 
TEACHERS’ 
course: AGENCY 


A few UNSOLICITED testimonizis from recent patrons 
From a Superintendentin Massachusetts :— 
I thank you for yout excellent services in filling my ps. 


tions this year. You have certainly left al] the rest © 


Agencies high and dry in respect to the quality of the candi- 
dates presented. 


From a Connecticut teacher:— 
I thank zon for your interest in locating me and will en- 


deavor to live up to the recommendation which you gave me. 


I am enjoy my work here in the-——— Schoo) as 1 have 
mever enjoyed teaching before. 


Fair! 


From a New Jersey teacher :— 


Let me thank you for securing a position so prompt! 
dy in accordance with your motto, “Prompt, Ceu 
Pr? 


From a New Hampshire teacher :— 


lI appreciate your kindness and interest in gesting mea po- 
© 


sition and I certainly feund yeur ency superior to an 
ether with whieb | registered.” “ati ics ¢ 


From a teacher of a large private school :— 


lam yerg pied te tell yeu that the interview which I had 
with Mise W——at Giverny, near Paris, was a satisfactory one 
and I have accepted the position as head of the English de- 
partment in her schoel. 


and 
ous, 


Numerous calls come to us every month in the 
year. 


Send for registration blank and manual. 


Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 
ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager. 
6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone. 
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THE GENERAL (INTEREST 
IN EUGENICS TO-DAY 


is shown in several ways. ‘One sign ‘ts 
the greatincrease in the sale of “JUKES— 
EDWARDS.” Doctor Winship’s story 
of the Edwards family is. without par- 
allel in studies of heredity, His com- 
parison of this story with the study of 
‘the “Jukes” family up to 1878 made by 
R. L. Dugdale Iends an interest and 
significance to both studies. Order a 
copy of 


JUKES-EDWARDS 


Cloth, 50 cents” Paper, 25 cents 


New England Publishing Co. 


6 Beacon -Streét, “ Boston; Mass. 








Are You Going to Make a Beginning 


in industrial workfor your schools.this yeat? Ifo, youlean do go better than start with a practical courfé,~ 
which has met with approval wherever used, given in Brenelle Hunt's brief text of 


SIMPLE PROBLEMS IN INDUSTRIAL ARITHMETIC 


A SERIES OF LESSONS WITH ILLUSTRATIONS ON THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS 
Glass Cutting, School Desk, Making Picture Frames, Manufacture of Pins, Printers’ Problems, 


Circular Saw, Use of Lumber, Manufacture of Soxes, Board Measure, Framin 


Floors, Walls and Roofs, 


Manufacture of Wire Nails, Study of Wages, Determining the Price of a Pair of Shoes. 


Paper. Price 25 cents. Single copy, postpaid, 30 cents. 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


HE Royal Road to writing does not exist. 


on tender hands and eyes. 


The journey at its easiest is hard 


THE BIG THREE will make the way easier 


and quicker, Send for The New School Writing “Book.and samples of THE 
BIG THREE, which are free to all teachers of writing and drawing. Our new 


book on color will be sent to all interested in that branch of education. 


It has 


several superb plates and was written by one of the leading. art. directors of 


this country. 
































JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, JERSEY ay, n.). 
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radar Malden 
Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Business 
School in New England. 


Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of 
charge. 


A special feature of the school is a normal 
department which adequately equips for commer- 
Cial teaching positions. There is a large demand 
for well equipped commercial teachers. The 
positions pay attractive salaries. 


Write, calf or telephone for further information 





156 PLEASANT STREET 


MALDEN, MASS. 
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EVERY SCHOOL-MAN’S 
LIBRARY 


The School Efficiency Series Edited by Paul H. Hanus 


HOW WEW YORK CITY ADMINISTERS ITS SCHOOLS 
By Ernest Carroll Moore, LL. B., Ph. D. Intro- 


duction by Paul H. Hanus. 850 pages. Cloth. 
Price, $1.50, postpaid. 

C. H. Johnson, Dean of the University of Kansas, 
writes: ‘‘The whole undertaking carried on by 
Professor Hanus and his associates in analyzing 
every phase of the New York City school system is 
perhaps one of the most noteworthy undertakings 
in professional education of the century, I believe 
the volume published by the World Book Company 
willconstitute a valuable addition to aschool man’s 
professional library.” 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL STANDARDS. By Frank M. 
McMurry, Ph. D., with introduction by Paul H: 
Hanus. 256 pages. Cloth. Price, $1.50, postpaid. 
William H. Maxwell, Superintendent of New York 
City schools, writes: ‘‘I know of few contributions 
to the science and art of teaching more stimulating 
to thought and invention than Professor McMurry's 
very able disquisition on standards.” 


In the Press 
SCHOOL EFFICIENCY: A constructive study applied to 
New York City, being asummary and interpretation 
of the Reports on the educational aspects of the 
School Inquiry. By Paul H. Hanus. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
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= THE REAL GEOGRAPHY 



































To bring clearly before children the. most important facts of geography with- 


out a confusing mass of unimportant detail is in itself a distinct achievement. The 


text of Frye’s Geographies has this invaluable power of making the subject living 
and vital for the student, Up-to-the-minute in facts and illustrations, and furnished 
with large, clear reference maps and numerous lesson helps, these books eliminate 
the possibility of haphazard, profitless geography teaching. 

Frye’s Geographies have recently been adopted in Alabama. They are now 
used under State adoption in: 
ALABAMA GEORGIA 
FLORIDA INDIANA 


LOUISIANA 
MISSISSIPPI 


TENNESSEE 
VIRGINIA 





GINN AND COMPANY, Publishers 


New York 
Dallas 


Boston 
Atlanta 


Chicago London 


Columbus San Francisco 
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MUSIC AND ETHICS 


A. E, WINSHIP, EDITOR 


Why teach music in public schools? Why not 
have that as a luxury to be taught at the expense 
of parents? 

As a vocation it has claims in this vocational 
age, but that does not concern us now. 

As a social grace, as the least expensive cul- 
ture adjunct to the home it is significant or would 
be if there was not such a shudder whenever the 
word culture is mentioned, but that does not now 
interest us. 

As a hygienic function much can be said of mu- 
sic, its rhythm and its cheer, but we pass that by 
also. 

Has music an ethical value? 

Can school music be made to contribute to the 


safety of our girls, and, possibly, our boys? 

Just now the one noble fad, if a fad can be said 
to be noble, is a literary, philanthropic and semi- 
political crusade which is certain to wipe from all 
American cities the disgraceful professionally bad 
restricted districts. 

If school music can be shown to havea distinct 
and unquestioned positive or preventive moral 
force, its universality and its permanency are es- 
tablished beyond question. 

What is morality? There are two distinct and 
pronounced views on this subject. The one is 
that “by their fruits ye shall know them.” Every- 
one is moral until you catch him in some immoral 
act, and even then he is moral if he has the money 
to retain a lawyer keen enough to discover a 
technicality which lets him out of legal clutches. 
The other takes into account the tendency of life 
and thought. 

Education has to do with the latter phase of 
the subject. 

It is no part of a teacher’s business as a teacher 
to engage, directly or indirectly, in a campaign 
against vice in New York, Chicago, or elsewhere 
but rather with the tendency of life, with starting 
children right. 

The vice commissions have made clear that even 
in the most extravagant claims only a trifling 
proportion of the thirty million women and girls, 
within the zone of liability, are bad and that most 
of those few have had to be kidnapped into their 
present life. Whatever the school does for mor- 
als, therefore, must have in mind the broadest 
possible view and deal with the trend of thought 
and emotion. 


A friend was taking me to the Overland train 
in his commodious touring car when we passed 
two children, their. mother and grandmother, 


walking in the blistering midday heat on the oiled 
boulevard. 

“Are you going far on this boulevard?” 

“About a mile.” 

“Get right in—all of you.” 

You should have seen the light of their counte- 
nance, especially of the small boy, who climbed in 
first. Such a luxury! 

“Do you know Joe Farrell’s house?” 

On went both hand-brake and foot-brake and 
the machine stopped suddenly in its career. 

“Joe Farrell! He lives a mile west. You are 
going east! You would have to go ’round the 
world to get there this way.” 

Never before did I realize so fully the expres- 
sion. “As far as the east is from the west.” 

It does not have to be more than a city block 
away in order for it to mean all the way around 
the earth. 

Education is starting children in the right di- 
rection. 

The ethical mission of the school is to estab- 
lish hope as a habit of mind. That is heaven. 
“The kingdom of heaven is within you.” Fear as 
a habit of mind is the other place. “The other 
place is within you.” 

Pessimism is life under the shadow of disease, 
old age and death. 

Music is the sunlight of hope, the purifying rip- 
ple of the water of life, the eliminating vigor of 
pure air in us and over us and about us. But 
there is music and music, just as there are water 
and water, sunlight and sunlight, air and air. A 
sun-stroke is the worst mental collapse, stagnant 
infected water means a scourge, contaminated air 
means an epidemic. 

Education and the civilization of education are 
eliminating disease so rapidly that it is now en- 
tirely certain that disease will be wiped from the 
face of the earth some day. This means that 
malignant waters and malarial atmosphere will 
sometime be no more. 

Morally there is music of the lower world, the 
ragtime of the street, the voluptuous new swing 
of the dance-hall. These are not music in its 
sweetness and purity, in its nobility and vitality, 
any more than a smirk is a smile, or than gig- 
gling is laughing, or the idiot’s grin is the joyous 
illumination of a father’s greeting of his first born. 

One mission of the school is to throw over 
every child’s life in school years all that is best, 
purest, noblest in music. 

I know an orchard neighborhood that is waging 
an expensive warfare on the blue Canadian 
thistle, and it looks like a hopeless struggle. A 
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few miles away there are one hundred and forty 


acres of the world’s best orange orchards and . 


not a blue Canadian thistle is there. The proprie- 
tor knows full well that this particular pest can- 
not. thrive in. soil_that is not aciduous. and he 
tests his soil several times a year for acid, and 
when he finds it, on go the chemicals! or fertili- 
zers that make it alkaline. 

Ragtime music is a symptom. It is a revelation 
of social or individual soil conditions. You might 
as well fight the blue Canadian thistle with reso- 
lutions in a kindergarten convention as to cam- 
paign against ragtime by denunciation in a church 
prayer-meeting or a Christian Endeavor conven- 
tion. 

School music is not for the teaching of facts 
about the staff and clefts, pitch and tone, sharps 
and flats. Incidentally important, but stopping 
there, it is as characterless and hopeless as a de- 
serted mining camp with a lot of debris-filled cel- 
lars abandoned before anything was built there- 
on. 

Appreciation of good music is worth infinitely 
more than the ability to read the notes technically 
and lifelessly in an “exercise.” 

Discrimination between the noble and ignoble 
in music is walking along the highways of the 
Celestial City. 

When a teacher of music says to her class: 
“We will sing on page 23,” 1 know what to ex- 
pect. When she says, “We will sing ‘Juanita,’ ” 
and the class turns to it instinctively, I know that 
I am in a different world. But when Mrs. Parsons, 
with her seventy boys in the polytechnic high 
school of Los Angeles, does neither, but merely 
touches the keys of the piano, and every boy’s 
face lightens and brightens as he turns to the song, 
it is entirely certain that there is music in the air. 

Music must be lifted heaven high above the 
multiplication table and the spelling book before 
America can reap the social and mora! effects of 
the possibilities of the ethical power of school 
music. 

Morals are but the fruitage of manners. If 
you see anyone cleaning his fingernails in public 
you know the quality of his manners. “Isn't it 
better to clean them in public than to have them 
go uncleaned?” Surely, but whoever cleans them 
only when he sees that they need it, cares more 
for his reputation than for his character. Every 
personal matter is for private attention, and pub- 
lic attention is vulgar. Morality, like manners, 
must be a habit of mind, and must be established 
in the mind habit-forming years. 

Appreciation of masterpieces in music, vocal 
or instrumental, make it as impossible for one ever 
to seek pleasure in a dance hall as for one trained 
in gentle manners to sit with his hat on in a pri- 
vate parlor. 

There are personal and social morals. No 
morality is high and noble that does not project 
itself into the public life of the individual. 

The conflict of the ages is at its height just 
now, here and everywhere. What is one’s rela- 
tion to the public? Shall I be individually a 
nonentity and do as others do everywhere regard- 
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les$ of my life cOnvictions ‘and habits? Shall one 
be a sport. when with sports,.and partake of the 
Lord’s Supper when the guest of.a prelate? 

On the other hand, shall one be a social nuisance 
and intrude his personal views upon everybody 
everywhere? 

A man brought up on the seashore, with a life- 
long admiration for the roaring of the surf, is a 
public nuisance if everywhere and with every- 
body he whines because the Mississippi has no 
surf, because the Rockies have no ocean view. 
There is no more morality in being an individual- 
istic crank than in being an individual nonentity. 

Morality is uniformity and universality in social 
masterpieces, as it were. 

There is a disc for the Victrola that cost $6,000; 
that is, four of the world’s greatest vocalists were 
paid $6,000 to sing therefor. No other such a 
quartet is known; one that can sing with such 
perfect skill and at the same time with such high 
art and become eternal through this mechanism. 
So morality is only noble when it harmonizes with 
the social world in a register that will make it im- 
mortal. 
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THE STATE IN EDUCATION* 


PAYSON SMITH 
State Superintendent, Maine 





The state is the largest educational unit. It 
must bear the ultimate responsibility for the 
right education of all its children. This respon- 


sibility does not end with those institutions that 
are maintained at public cost. It extends to all 
institutions and organizations that have to do 
with the education of the people. None may 
exist without the authority of the state and to the 
State each must be held responsible for the 
efficient discharge of the function it assumes. 

The state department of education is the agency 
which represents the state in its organized con- 
trol and direction of education. It is not an 
autocratic bureau whence proceeds authority, it 
is the means by which the state interprets in 
action the educational purposes and_ policies of 
its people. 

The state department of education, whatever its 
form of organization, has three distinct tasks to 
discharge. 

First, it must be held responsible for investi- 
gating all educational activities and their results. 
It should be the depository of information regard- 
ing all the institutions and organizations that 
undertake any phase of the people’s education. 

Second, the state department of education 
must report in terms intelligible to the people the 
results of its investigation. Educational progress 
depends in American schools upon the support 
and co-operation of the people. These are im- 
possible without the constant and repeated en- 
lightenment of the people with respect to every 
important movement undertaken. But the func- 
tion of the state department as a disseminator of 
educational information does not end either with 
the formal or with the more popular reporting of 





*The Journal of Educatien will print from week to week tke 
resolutions a8 presented at the Salt Lake City meet it goftheN.E.A 
They were placed on file, but not adopted. 
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the activities within the state’s own bounds. It 
should extend to the spreading among the people 
as widely as possible the undertakings and results 
of education elsewhere, and particularly should 
it engage in a work .of propaganda regarding 
those outside activities that seem most desirable 
and possible of adaptation to the state’s present 
condition and needs. 

Third, the state department of education must 
be charged, in a measure, with fixing: the stan- 
dards that will control, the broader phases of the 
state’s educational policy. In discharging this 
function the state department is fundamentally an 
interpretive agency trying to express in its con- 
crete rules, regulations and -definitions, the con- 
sensus of educational sentiment and opinion of the 
state. Its task is to keep as near as possible to 
the highest level of public thinking at the same 
time that it keeps within its consideration all the 
factors to which any educational policy must go 
back for a part of its final judgment. 

The state, in creating a department of education 
and endowing it with the authority to direct cer- 
tain large steps of procedure, does not contem- 
plate the destruction of local autonomy or even 
its unnecessary limitation. The largest liberty 
consistent with the people’s accepted standards 
will conserve, not reduce, educational efficiency. 
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As the freedom of the individual teacher must be 
protected sovmust; the town, !city; Of county be as 
little hampered as possible in working out the 
solution of its own problems. 

Hence the state department of education must 
be :— 

1. The state’s supreme agency for the ex- 
pression of the state’s educational ideas and plans. 

2. The one bureau responsible for the ade- 
quate investigation for the people of all phases of 
their educational undertakings. 

3. The source of reliable information of _ all 
matters both within and without the state that 
may affect the educational welfare of the people 
of the state it represents. 

4. A leader in promoting legislative action on 
these points of the state’s educational procedure 
which the people have been prepared to sustain. 

5. An organizer of standards with respect to 
courses of.study, qualifications of teachers, con- 
struction and equipment of school buildings, and 
all other general features of educational adminis- 
tration, leaving to the local educational agency 
the largest possible freedom within its own field. 

6. A harmonizer of all the institutions and 
agencies of the state into a co-operative body for 
the advancement of all the educational interests 
of the state and its citizens. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


A. E, WINSHIP, EDITOR 


ENTHUSIASTIC RIVER FALLS 

The River Falls, Wisconsin, State Normal 
School, under the leadership of President J. W. 
Crabtree, has had a transformation’ in two years 
such as I have never known elsewhere. 

Mr. Crabtree_has a national reputation and it 
is not easy to be surprised at anything that he 
achieves as a promoter, but I was wholly unpre- 
pared for the transformation at River Falls. 

“Why is it that state normal schools are 
tucked away in inaccessible corners?” was asked 
recently and a whole string of such localities were 
named from Fort Kent and Hyannis to Albion 
and Peru, Platteville’ and River Falls. 
Without attempting an answer it may be said 
that River Falls is the most skilfully tucked away 
of any of them. Just how a state normal school 
<an be expected to thrive in that particular cor- 
ner with the Winona, Eau Claire, Menomonie and 
La Crosse state normal schools in the same gen- 
eral territory, and each more accessible, is not ap- 
parent. And it never did thrive prior to the ad- 
vent of Mr. Crabtree two years ago; since then it 


has developeda school spirit that tingles every 
fibre of every member of the faculty, of every 
student, of every business and professional man, 
and of every ¢itizen of River Falls and the coun- 
try round about, and the percentage of increase 
in attendance has probably been greater at River 
Falls than in any other state normal school in the 
United States in the last two years. 

The state normal schools of the: country have 
everywhere had a new birth in enthusiasm, in 
scholarly ideals, in the elimination of the artifi- 
cial, in the broadening of scope, and in intensity 
of efficiency, but River Falls seems to have set a 
new pace for even the best of them, and the honor 
clearly belongs to Mr. Crabtree. 

The most remarkable tribute that could be paid 
him was by. the State Board of Regents and all of 
the other normal school principals when they 
selected him to represent the regents and. all of 
the state normal schools at the legislature on all 
occasions at this session. Evidently they know 
efficiency when they see it. 
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EDUCATION IN FINLAND 


REV. FRANCIS E. CLARK 
[Chicago Record-Heraid, April, 1913) 


It may seem an overstrong statement that Fin- 
Jand is “the best educated nation in the world,” 
but ' am prepared to defend that proposition. I 
do not mean to say that classical or technical edu- 
cation for the few has been carried to so high a 
point as in Germany, though in this respect Fin- 
land is not lacking. But in the rudinents of a 
sound education she is unsurpassed. It is scarcely 
an exaggeration to say that every man and wo- 
man and every child of school age in Finland 
knows the three R’s, “readin’, ritin’, and _ rith- 
metic,” and can pursue his education as much 
further as his time and inclination allow. 

Think of the black belts of illiteracy in our 
own American southland, of the “crackers” who 
have never tried to learn their letters, of the 
hordes of newcomers to our shores who could 
never get in if the “reading test” were applied to 
them. Not that I approve of this test, for it 
would bar out many an honest fellow, who, 
through lack of opportunity and through no fault 
of his own, is an “analphabetist,” as they call the 
illiterates over here in Finland. I acknowlédge 
that America has a far different educational prob- 
lem to deal with than compact, homogeneous Fin- 
land, but it nevertheless remains true that from the 
standpoint of elementary education Finland stands 
at the head of the class in the school of the nations. 

In the Folk schools, which correspond to our 
public primary and grammar schools, manual 
work and gymnastics are required as rigidly as 
study hours and recitations. 

The general architectural council of Finland 
draws the plans for the schoolhouses, Theserlans 
provide for such minute affairs as the-decorations 
of the rooms. In rooms facing the north, which 
will receive little sunlight, especially in the long 
winter days, warm reds, yellows and greens are 
the prevailing tints, while in the warmer rooms 
that face south colder tones are used. 

There are no square corners for the accumu- 
lation of dust. The boys and yirls have separate 
dressing-rooms, an! the newer buildings are pro- 
vided with showe> baths. Overcoats are hung up 
in the cloakroom; cr corridors, and there is not 
only a separate place for each class, but a little 
closet for each pupil. Each of these is provided 
with a peg, a shelf for caps and bags, a stand for 
the umbrella and a pigeon-hole for the indispen- 
sable goloshes (European for rubbers). Accom- 
modations for snowshoes, sledges, skis and bi- 
cycle are also provided. 


Every Folk school in the country must have a 
playground and enough free land connected with 
it to furnish a garden plot for the teacher and pu- 
pils. The government is so fatherly, not to say 
motherly, as even to provide that the girls’ desks 
shall be provided with pincushions. 

Finland must be a perfect paradise in summer 
time for poor and sickly children, for they are not 
left to the occasional ministrations of some be- 
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nevolent individual or voluntary society for a 
glimpse of the country. If they need an out-of- 
door holiday they are sent by the municipality of 
Helsingfors into the country for a week, ora 
month or three months, as the case may be, to 
recover health and _ strength in _ the 
holiday camps. That there is nothing 
haphazard about this municipal benevolence 
is shown by the fact that a_ public 
medical officer sends these poor children into the 
country and weighs and measures them before 
each holiday to know how much they have 
profited by it. 

The morals of the children are looked after as 
well as their physical and mental training. Chil- 
dren who wish to go to any place of public amuse- 
ment must ask permission of the head master of 
the school, unless they have distinct permission 
from their parents; and in many schools, even 
where parents give permission, the head master 
must be informed of it before the pupil goes to 
any public show. Every encouragement is given to 
poor and ambitious children who desire to study 
to pursue their education even through the uni- 
versity. Even free food, free clothes and school 
books are provided for those whose parents abso- 
lutely cannot furnish them for their children. 
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MARRIED TEACHERS IN IHE SCHOOLS 
DUANE MOWRY 
Milwaukee 

If Dr. Charles W. Eliot, president emeritus of 
Harvard University, has been correctly reported, 
he holds that married women should not be em- 
ployed as teachers in the schools, and that no 
woman should be employed as a teacher in the 
schools for more than five years. 

These views, coming from a man of such pre- 
eminent ability and acknowledged high educa- 
tionalsauthority, can only be justly characterized 
ds most extraordinary. How far, or to what ex- 
tent, he may have qualified these statements, the 
dispatches do not indicate. A detailed statement 
of the interview may materially modify the 
original press report. 

Assuming, however, that the report is sub- 
stantially correct, it may be confidently asserted 
that neither view can be successfully maintained 
in actual experience. The married woman is not 
always the successful or efficient teacher. 
Neither is the married man. But the fact of 
marriage, in and of itself, does not work a dis- 
qualification in either instance. Teachers of 
either sex, who are also parents, have been known 
to be very superior teachers, and the fact of 
parenthood has contributed largely to that su- 
periority. Such ‘teachers can study the child 
nature as unmarried teachers cannot. And they 
are usually more sympathetic. These are assets 
of real value and cannot be duplicated in the un- 
married teacher. 

It is conceded that the duties of the home and 
of the family may so divide and distract the at- 
tention and energies of the married teacher, as to 
result in very unsatisfactory service in the 
schoolroom, But this condition may also come 
with any teacher, a careless, listless, indifferent 
attitude toward school work. 
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To say that no woman should be employed 
more than five years as a teacher in the schools, 
is to destroy, in effect, the efficiency of the ele- 
mentary schools. This view is more objection- 
able than the other. As Superintendent Pearse 
has justly said, the average woman teacher only 
begins to show her real worth after four or five 
years’ experience in the schoolroom. And to dis- 
miss her immediately thereafter would be the 
acme of educational folly. 

It seems almost unbelievable that Dr. Eliot 
could have been responsible for such an untenable 
view. We are all accustomed to recognize the 
value of experience in every field of honest en- 
deavor. Why, then, should such experience be 
discounted in the teaching profession? Is there 
any valid reason why an exception should be 
made with the teaching body, with the woman 
membership, particularly? 
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If Dr. Eliot desires to pave the way for secur- 
ing a larger number ‘of men teachers, we shall 
have no quarrel with him upon that score. But 
it would be quite impossible to approve his policy 
to secure the end sought. A teacher is a public 
servant, and as such, has a legal and moral right 
to be treated fairly and justly. His or her work 
should be the test of her right to be continued in 
the work, not sex, nor age, nor social relations, 
merely. 

Incidentally, it may be allowed that some 
teachers remain in the strenuous work too long, 
to a period in life beyond real efficiency in the 
schoolroom. And these undoubtedly should be 
relieved on the recommendation of the super- 
visory department. And the hardship of such 
dismissal should be alleviated, to some extent, at 
least, by placing the faithful teacher upon the 
pension list—Milwaukee Free Press. 
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CONTINUATION CLASSES 


CORNELIUS J. WALTER, B. S. 
Philadelphia 


The Meade School is located in the heart of 
the city of Philadelphia. The children are 
largely of American birth and are of parents in 
fair circumstances. 

With the view of finding how many of these 
children would be benefited by continuation 
classes appropriate questions were asked 473 
grammar school pupils in June, 1912. 

Out of 473 pupils 141, 29.7 per cent., had not 
been out of the city during the previous vaca- 
tion; 179, 36 per cent., had not been away longer 
than four weeks; 89 had taken their vacation in 
June; 190 in July; and 51 in August; 64 said they 
had worked the previous vacation, 312 had not 
been employed. Of those who had _ worked, 
fifteen were messenger boys, twelve worked in 
the market, ten had been on a farm, three were 
selling papers, fifteen were office boys, two 
worked in a laundry, two were drivers, and two 
acted as child nurses. 

Considering those who had not left the city and 
those who had been away for four weeks or less it 
was found that there were 320 pupils of grammar 
school age who might have availed themselves of 
the advantages of a vacation school or continua- 
tion classes without seriously interfering with 
their plans for spending their vacation. Nothing 
but physical incapacity would hinder these pupils 
from spending a portion of their vacation in school 
under favorable conditions. It is a question 
whether those with physical defects would not be 
better off in a cool schoolroom and in the play 
yard rather than being on hot streets, in back 
yards, or in unhealthy homes. At least those 
who desire to use the school plant for purposes 
here indicated should be given an opportunity to 
do so. 

One notable advance in education within recent 
years is the establishment of playgrounds, recre- 
ation centres, and vacation schools in congested 
sections of our modern cities. In France, Eng- 
land, and America the end has been the same; to 
save the child from the streets and to prevent 


vacation time.destroying the good effects of the 
school term. France has laid chief weight on 
physical improvement, England on _ recreative, 
but utilitarian occupations, and, until recently, 
America has emphasized pure recreation and 
amusement, At first playground games and 
gymnastic activities received attention. Later 
school gardens, basketry, chair caning, etc., were 
taught during the summer months in connection 
with a playground program. 

With recreation centres and improved physical 
conditions certain cities have introduced another 
form of summer activity which aims at intellectual 
development along with the physical and moral 
development. 

After all no sound reason has been advanced for 
permitting pupils’ minds to lie dormant for two or 
three months in the year. Science has taught 
that agreeable mental activity conserves the 
strength of the body. 

So it comes about that continuation classe* or 
academic summer schools, have been organized 
in Cincinnati, St. Louis, New York, and other 
places. 

The aim of these schools, first of ail, is to pro- 
vide instruction for that disheartened class of 
pupils known as repeaters. They are pupils who 
fail to be promoted for various causes, and are 
the chief factors in increasing the ranks of the so- 
called retarded class. In addition to these pro- 
vision needs to be made for those who, with a 
little help, could advance more rapidly than the 
class. The continuation classes make provision 
for such, 

The New York system of schools recognizes 
five distinct groups in their continuation classes. 


Per Cent. 
1. Holdovers 39 
2. Repeating skipped grade 2 
8. Conditional promotions _ 5 
4. Skippers—Over-age, B ability 15 
5. Over-age, B plus A ability ll 
6. Skippers, normal age 19.5 
7. Anticipators 8 
& Compulsory attendants 0.5 
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Holdovers include pupils. not promoted in 
June, making up deficiencies so as to enter the 
higher grade in September. 

Repeating skippers include those _ repeating 
the work of a grade skipped. Conditional pro- 
motions. implies promotion on condition that 
pupils earn a certificate for satisfactory work in 
continuation classes. All skippers aim to take the 
work to which they were promoted in June in 
order to skip a grade. Anticipators merely wish 
to become familiar with the work they are to 
enter in September so as to make their promotion 
in February more certain. Compulsory attendants 
include those who for some reason are required 
to comply. with the Child Labor and Compulsory 
Education Laws. 

In St. Louis provision was made for two groups 
of pupils: First, those who had failed in promotion; 
second, those who could take advance work. 
Cincinnati opened her first school in 1908 for 
the promotion of pupils who were behind in their 


studies and wished to go on avitb’ their ¢lass. JO of each petidd¥pérmits of study and at the close 


In New York city these claSséS “are under the 
direction of the district superintendent in charge 
of vacation schools, playground and recreation 
centres. Under him is a supervisor of continua- 
tion classes’ who has immediate direction of the 
principals of these schools. 

Pupils are admitted by the recommendation of 
the term principals. Experience has shown that 
transfer cards of different colors should be used 
to indicate the group to which a pupil belongs. 
At the end of the summer term, pupils receive 
certificates showing the attendance and work gone 
over with a recommendation for promotion in 
September, provided satisfactory work has been 
done in the vacation school. 

The term principal has the option of honoring 
this recommendation. As the same course of 
study is used in the vacation school, it would seem 
that there should be no question about the accept- 
ance of the recommendation provided the sum- 
mer work is under careful supervision. 

Of necessity the course of study should be 
modified to meet the needs of this particular 
class of pupils. As difficulty has been found in 
providing textbooks it has been found most ad- 
vantageous to provide rapidographs containing 
many questions and material selected from many 
textbooks. This compels the teacher to dwell 
upon the essentials. 

The length of the term in New York is six 
weeks for the elementary grades and eight weeks 
for high school grades, the latter classes having 
been organized last year for the first time. St. 
Louis began by having the classes open six days 
a week; the work begins on June 17 and con- 
tinues six days a week until August 3. 
Further experience may show that equally good 
results may be accomplished by having the classes 
open for thirty days during vacation. No time 
need be lost if the work is carefully organized and 
wonderful results may be accomplished. 

DAILY PROGRAM—NEW YORK 


Time. Mon. Tues. Wed. Thurs. © Fri. 
9—9.20 Oral Arithmetic. 
9.20—9 45 Written Arithmetic. 


9.45—9.50 Physical Culture. 
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9.50—10.35 English. 

10.35—10.40 Physical Culture. 
10,40—11.10 Muscular Writing 
11.10—11.30 English (continued) 
11.30—12.00 Géography or History, 


Reading or Recitation 


DAILY PROGRAM—St. LOUIS. 


Ist. Period 2nd. PeriodAssembly 3rd. Period 4th. Period 
50 min. 50 min. 20 min. 50 min. 50 min. 
8.30-9.20  9.20-10.10 10,10-10.30 10.30-11.20 11.20-12.10 


Arithmetic Spelling Geography Arithmetic 
Language o1 
Grammat '} History 


By an examination of the St. Louis program 
it will be seen that no pupil needs to remain in 
school for academic work longer than two periods 
each day. By this program special attention 
may be given to subjects rather than grades. A 
pupil who is weak in arithmetic and language 
will come at 8.30 A. M. and remain until 10.30. 
A pupil who is weak in history and arithmetic or 


»«@eography.and arithmetic will come to school at 


10.10 A. M,.and remain until 12.10. The length 


of the periods all pupils are free to go to the play- 
grounds or recreation centres, or, if they live 
in the suburbs or in small towns, they may play 
anywhere. 

It seems that St. Louis has an ideal program 
and its adoption would end the fear that all 
pupils may be hurt by summer study. 


SUMMER CONTINUATION. 


Classes are economical. The chief item of ex- 
pense in connection with these summer classes 1s 
salary of teachers. 

In the De Witt Clinton High School, New 
York city, the cost per pupil is $7.00. The prin- 
cipal received $10.00 per day; and the teachers 
$5.00. During the winter term these same 
teachers teach 200 days for $2,400 or $12 a day. 
During the summer they teach three-fifths of 
the full number of hours in winter, from 9 to 12 
being three-fifths of a day. Pupils who attend 
during vacation need individual attention; con- 
sequently there should be assistance on the part 
of the teachers after 12 o'clock. For these 
reasons the principal of the De Witt Clinton 
School asks that the teachers be paid about $7.50 
a day. The cost of the continuation summer high 
school was $6.70 per capita. 

In New York grade teachers are paid $3.00 
per day, and, in the high schools, $4.00. In 
Cincinnati the cost per pupil enrolled was 
$3.42, an average daily attendance $4.21. In 
St. Louis the cost is $5.00 on attendance. I do 
not have the figures for the same year, 1910, for 
New York city, but for 1912 the supervising 
principal informs me that the cost will be con- 
siderably less than for the cities named. In 1912 
St. Louis spent $102.20 per pupil in the high 
school and $31.10 for elementary pupils. A re- 
cent report of the supervisor of continuation 
classes in the elementary schools of New York 
city places the cost at $2.57 per capita. This is 
surprisingly low considering the excellent char- 
acter of the work. 

If the continuation classes are the means of a 
large majority of these pupils. saving a term it is 
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not difficult to see the economy of establishing 
such classes. 

Cincinnati has followed up these 
finds that a large percentage of them keep up 
with their classes in succeeding years. This point 
needs more study, but even if some of these pupils 
should fail in succeeding years they have been 
kept in school longer by attending summer classes. 
Those who have had experience with bright 
pupils skipping a grade know that they generally 
maintain their places in the class and stand high 
on the list when promotion time comes around. 

To summarize, then, we feel that continuation 
classes will help to solve some of our most vexa- 
tious school problems. Our school plants should be 


pupils and 
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used for longer terms and for a greater variety 
of activities. Summer continuation classes will 
reduce retardation, will save money for the dis- 
trict and time for the pupil. Children will be in- 
finitely better off than being on the streets. They 
will have sufficient time for play and recreation 
whether they live in the downtown sections or in 
the suburbs. They are better able to study in 
the summer because of provisions that have been 
made for play and recreation. Many pupils who 
have been disheartened by failure will rejoice in 
being able to go on with their classes in Septem- 
ber. If properly organized continuation classes 
may be used to the great advantage of our school 
system. 





MEDICAL INSPECTION IN SCHOOLS* 


THOMAS A. STOREY, M. D., PH. D. 


College of the City of New York 


There are four great reasons why every school 
should organize and perpetuate an effective sys- 
tem of medical inspection, Each one of these rea- 
sons alone offers enough serious argument to se- 
cure the establishment of medical inspection in all 
schools. 

The first reason for medical inspection in schools 
is concerned with communicable disease. The re- 
port of the medical officer of the London County 


Council for the year ending December 
31, 1909, indicates that scarlet fever 
alone affected ten per cent. of the 
children enrolled under the educational au- 


thority of London. Any plan of medical super- 
vision which will reduce or eliminate the spread 
of communicable disease among school children 
will enormously increase the educational efficiency 
of the school system. With an _ effective sys- 
tem of medical inspection in general operation, 
there would be a consequent reduction in child 
mortality ; a consequent reduction in the occur- 
rence of incapacitating physical defects, the 
sequelae of communicable disease; and a conse- 
quent reduction in pupil from school 
on account of such illness, convalescence and or- 
ganic weakness. School men are united in the 
conclusion that absence is one of the most impor- 
tant of the disturbing factors that interfere with 
the efficiency of the school curriculum. This is true 
not only because of the effect of the absence upon 
the work of the individual that has been absent, 
but also because of its effect upon the classmates 
whose recitations have been disturbed in content 
and routine. In this way through its influence on 
school absences alone, the immediate results and 
the after results of disease have a vital effect upon 
the quality and quantity of educational work which 
can be accomplished in any given school. We 
must leave out of consideration here our common 
interest in saving human life and reducing human 
suffering. No individual or group of individuals 
That interest 
alone is sufficient argument tor having general 
medical inspection everywhere, and cannot be re- 


absences 


can claim priority in such interest. 
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garded as an argument against placing that in- 
spection in the school. 

The second reason for medical inspection in 
schools is concerned with remediable incapacitat- 
ing physical defects. 

Statistical inspections of school children made 
all over the world indicate the common presence 
of a variety of physical defects. We find defective 
vision, decayed teeth, diseased gums, obstructed 
breathing and middle ear disease everywhere. 
These defective conditions. are known to have a 
more or less detrimental influence upon the qual- 
ity and quantity of school work the child can do. 
They also have an influence upon the resistance of 
the child to acute thus decreasing his 
health resource and making him liable to increas- 
ing inefficiency in his school work. 


disease 


These conditions are amenable to treatment. 
After successful treatment the child enters into 
better general health. His functional efficiency 
is improved. He is better able to accomplish good 
work in school. His mental efficiency increases 
with his health efficiency, and his educational pos- 
sibilities are enlarged with the disappearance of 
restrictive, incapacitating physical defects. He is 
no longer likely to be a drag on his class, unable 
to do good work himself and interfering with the 
progress of his classmates. 

Here again the school man finds results from 
medical inspection that are in direct relationship 
with his work and his interests. The school man 
is as much interested as any one else, but, in ad- 
dition, he is more vitally concerned than is any 
other public servant in the correction of incapac- 
itating, health destroying physical defects which 
limit the power of the school child to study and to 
learn. The best success of his efforts depends up- 
on the proper treatment of children whose work 
is retarded by such physical defects, not only be- 
cause this treatment may enable the child to do 
better work, but also because the child minus his 
defects is no longer an obstacle to the academic 
advance of his classmates. 

The third great reason for medical inspections 
in schools is concerned with irremediable physical 
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defects. The crippled, the deformed and the de- 
linguent whose incapacitating defects are perma- 
nent should be found and classified. The detection 
of such children and their subsequent classification 
and their final special instruction opens educational 
possibilities for those irremediable defectives that 
are unknown and unattainable without a system 
of medical inspection. They, more than the 
remediable defectives, are retarding factors in the 
school progress of normal children. Their sepa- 
ration and independent instruction, like the treat- 
ment of children with remediable defects, works to 
the distinct advantage not only of the individual 
concerned but also to the general class of normal 
children with whose progress they would otherwise 
interfere. From the point of view of the educator, 
the cripple, the deviate and the delinquent de- 
serve serious consideration. No other member of 
the community save the child and its parents can 
have even nearly the legitimate and real interest 
in these cases that he has. 

The fourth reason for medical 
in .schools is concerned with the 
ment of hygienic habits in school children. 

With an effective system of medical inspection, 
the pupils and their parents get into the habit of 
looking after those influences that affect per- 
sonal health. After the medical inspector shall 
have required a few generations of children to be 
cleaned up, there will be a generally educated pub- 
lic and more and more children will arrive in school 
with habits of cleanliness that will not permit-them 
to have pediculosis. 

Medical inspection offers the most direct and ef- 
fective method of getting acquainted with the hy- 
gienic habits of the individual. The examiner 
may learn seriously important facts concerning 
the child's habits of eating, sleeping, excretion and 
bathing, and about his care of the eyes, teeth, skin 
and all the other various and important hygienic 
habits which form a basis for human health and 
efficiency. 

Looked at from the viewpoint of society in gen- 
eral, medical inspection which influences the health 
habits of the masses is a matter of supreme im- 
portance. The school man feels this as keenly as 
any Other member of society, but in addition he 
realizes that a successful educational influence of 
this sort means that he will have children of 
cleaner habits to teach in his classes; that he will 
have healthier children to instruct; and that his 
general educational plans will have fewer inter- 
ruptions and disturbances from absence, abnor- 
mality, and physical defect. And he certainly has a 
right to expect such results from a system of 
medical inspection which habituates and educates 
the parent and’ the child into intelligent co-oper- 
ation. 


inspection 
develop- 
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A STUDY OF THE SCHOOL INQUIRY 


The Bureau of Municipal Research has made avail- 
able a comparison of Professor Frank McMurry’s 
statements as reported to the School Inquiry with the 
curriculum actually administered in one large school, 
188. 

The Inquiry says the course of study allots 375 min- 
utes a week for English in the sixth grade. This in- 
cludes seventy-five minutes a week, “the claim” of spell- 
ing, which, in his judgment, ‘cannot be denied’; gram- 
mar, which “cannot possibly get on with less than ninety 
minutes’; literature, which “should receive at least 150 
minutes a week"; leaving sixty minutes for composi- 
tion. 

In P. S. 188, however, a school using this same cur- 
riculum, the bureau found that in nine sixth rooms the 
average number of minutes per week given to Engltsh 
is not 375 minutes but 570 for 6-A and 579 for 6-B.  In- 
stead of seventy-five minutes for spelling, this subject 
gets 165 minutes in 6-A and 144 minutes in 6-B. Gram- 
mar, which “cannot possibly get on’ with less than 
ninety minutes, receives 120 and 144 minutes in 6-A and 
6-B. Reading, on the other hand, which “should have” 
150 minutes per week, is getting only 125 or 127 min- 
utes, while composition is actually getting sixty minutes, 
or 100 per cent. more than the syllabus allows it. 

For the whole eight years the average time for Eng- 
lish suggested by the course of study is 352 minutes a 
week. P. S. 188 actually averages 540 minutes a week 
each year from 1-A to 8-B. This school is in the heart 
of the lower east side. At least ninety-five per cent. of 
the boys come from homes where English 1s spoken 
very poorly or not at all. The teaching of English 1s 
this school’s biggest problem, and the “tunadjustable”’ 
course of study has been adjusted so as to make an in- 
crease of fifty-three per cent. or over 1,000 hours more 
than the printed course allows for this particular sub- 
ject. 

The course of study provides seventy-five minutes 
a week for penmanship in the sixth grade; but the sixth 
grade children in P. S. 188 are getting ninety minutes in 
6-A and 104 minutes in 6-B. 

In recommending changes in the curriculum for the 
whole city the Inquiry suggests the reduction of the 
arithemetic course from 225 minutes a week in the sev- 
enth and eighth grades to 120 minutes. Arithmetic is 
actually given 350 minutes in the seventh grade, 336 in 
8-A and 272 in 8-B. 

Geography is allotted twenty-seven minutes a day, or 
135 minutes a week in the fourth grade and 120 min- 
utes in the fifth, sixth, and seventh grades. “If any 
teacher attempted to add enough subject matter to give 
life to formal work, this time (barely enough to do 
prescribed work) would prove utterly inadequate.” In 
P. S. 188 the time allotment in geography is not 135 
minutes in the fourth grade, but 142 minutes for 4-A 
and 130 minutes for 4-B. For 5-A, the 120 minutes 
allotted are given; but only 106 to 5-B, 100 minutes in 
6-A, eighty-eight in 6-B, eighty in 7-A and eighty in 
7-B. 

“The allotments for subjects are varied according to 
the needs and abilities of. the children in the class 
group. For example, the 6-B grade of ‘slow’ children 
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Relatively few architects need to possess, and few of them do possess, the 


knowledge required to make a school building serve fully the technical uses for 


which it is intended, and this knowledge the teaching force {should possess.—Fau/ 
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gets twenty minutes less per week for music, but 120 
minutes more for arithmetic than does the room where 
the ‘bright’ children are. The group of 8-B children 
who are completing their schooling in this grade are 
spending 180 minutes per week on stenography and 120 
minutes per week on bookkeeping, while the other 
eighth grade pupils have no work in either of these sub- 
jects. It is notable that this group has 1,680 minutes 
oi school time each week, as against 1,500 to 1,540 for 
the other eighth grade pupils. 

“Finally, within grades and for individuals within 
classes the inelastic curriculum is being still further 
stretched in P. S. 188 (and why not im many other 
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schools?) The arithmetic classes, for example, are not 
all at the same hour, but at three different hours, 9, 
11.30 and 1.30. A 6-B boy, who is having trouble with 
no 6-B subjects except arithmetic, takes bis regular 
6-B arithmetic work with his class, say at 9, and then 
goes into 5-B, or even 3-B ‘classes, at 11.30 and 1.30 for 
additional drill in that part of arithmetic where he is 
notably weak. Similarly the third year boy who is 
very apt in numbers may forge ahead and do extra 
work with the fourth or sixth: year boys. The time 
for extra work is taken from a subject in which the 
pupil is strong and from which time can be subtracted 
without material loss. 





THE REORGANIZATION OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 
—(IV) ) 


[This is the fourth of a series of ten articles regarding the work of committees of the National Education As-. 
sociation now studying the reorganization of the various high school subjects. The first article appeared in 
the Journal of Education May 15, and the numbers of the Journal containing the entire series will be sent to 


any address for ten cents.—Editor.] 


Upon recommendation of the Secondary Department of the National Education Association, 
the committees which were organized this past year are to become parts of a commission on the 
reorganization of secondary education. This commission is to contain a central reviewing com- 
mittee composed of the chairmen of the various committees and certain members at large. The 
central reviewing committee is to hold a three-day session in Chicago, December 29, 30, and 31, 


1913, at which the reports of the various committees are to be thoroughly discussed. 
tions suggested by the central committee are to be referred back to the several committees. 


Modifica- 
Plans 


are on foot to distribute the revised reports to all high schools after the Chicago meeting; in the 
meantime, all teachers are urged to send suggestions to the chairman of the appropriate com- 


mittee or to me. 


THE REORGANIZATION OF ENGLISH IN SECOND- 
ARY SCHOOLS 


JAMES FLEMING,-HOSIC 
Chicago Teachers College, 


Chairman Committee on English and Secretary of the National 
Council of Teachers of English 


The reorganization of secondary English is a 
matter of no small consequence. Nevertheless 
it is bound to come. It is, indeed, already on the 
way. Changing social conditions and changing 
views of education demand it; individuals here 
and there have partly consummated it; a 
national committee is at work assisting in the 
process. 

This committee, reference to which was made 
by Mr. Kingsley in his recent article on secondary 
education in this journal, has a history. It was 
born of a protest. At the N. E. A. meeting of 
1910, the English round table of the secondary 
department asked for a committee to voice the 
opinions of English teachers as to the influence of 
the Uniform Entrance Requirements in English. 
The committee was duly appointed, collected data, 
published a report, and made appropriate repre- 
sentations to the national conference at its meet- 
ing of March 30, 1912. 

The round table approved the efforts of the 
committee, and asked that it be continued, with 
instructions to co-operate with other national or- 
ganizations attempting to improve the English 
courses of the high schools. It came about that 
this committee was selected to act as the sub- 


Clarence D. Kingsley, 
Chairman of the Committee on the 
Articulation of High School and College, 
Ford Building, Boston. 


committee on English for the general committee 
on the high-school course of which Mr Kingsley 
was chairman, and it proceeded to associate itself 
with committees of the National Council of 
Teachers of English and of the National Confer- 
ence on Uniform Entrance Requirements in Eng- 
lish. The committee of the National Council was 
already at work collecting information as to types 
of organization of high school English now to be 
found in the country. The N. E. A. committee 
assisted in this work and has defined its problem 
in the light of the information thus obtained. 
For practical purposes, although each committee 
retains its identity, these two committees became 
a single working body, a condition easily reached 
because both were from the beginning under the 
direction of the same chairman. The third com- 
mittee, that of the national conference, although 
under instructions to co-operate has taken no 
active part. The material of the main committee 
as it is formulated from time to time is sub- 
mitted to the conference committee for criticism. 

The main committee is thoroughly representa- 
tive of the schools and sufficiently so of the col- 
leges. Since the movement springs from within 
the schools and is only secondarily concerned with 
articulation between schools and colleges, such 
preponderance of college professors as_ char- 
acterized certain earlier committees in the same 


{Continued on page 155.) 
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WHY SUMMER SCHOOLS? 

The number and magnitude of the normal and 
university summer schools are among the sur- 
prises of the times. 

There must have been more than sixty thou- 


sand teachers in attendance upon _ institutional 
summer schools this year. Prominent univer- 
sities have had above two thousand each, and 


many normal schools have had above a thousand 
and colleges and normal schools without limit 
have had above five hundred each. The increase 
over last year has been above twenty per cent. 

The twelve Southern states furnish about one 
half of all the sixty thousand. These facts make 
an exceedingly interesting study. 

A short time ago the Knoxville University 
summer school was almost alone in the South. 
Now there are summer schools in every state and 
in one state alone there are about eight thousand 
in the normal and university summer schools, 
and the Knoxville University summer school is 
as large as ever. The Southern state with eight 
thousand in its own schools has near a thousand 
in summer schools out of the state. 

Why? The time has come at last when no new 
teacher will be selected for any position that 
pays $300 who has not done some work in state 
normal school or in university or college, and 
increase in salary is usually accompanied with 
expectation if not with a demand that the pro- 
fessional equipment be increased. 

Excelsior Springs, - Missouri, is a good illus- 
tration of the new conditions. The superintendent 
has been in the Chicago University summer school 
each of the three years he has been superinten- 
dent and his salary has been increased fifty per 
cent. 

The salaries of all teachers have been increased 
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and this year more than half of the teachers are 
in first class summer schools. 

This is but the beginning of a new order of 
things. Untrained candidates for positions of 
any kind are soon to be impossible, and promo- 
tions and salary increases are not to be available 
except to those who demonstrate professional 
activity and devotion. 

Another highly significant phase of the situa- 
tion is the fact that superintendents now go to 
these schools to meet candidates. They assume 
that they will find the professionally equipped and 
devoted teachers in these schools. 


—————_—_+0-@ -0-@-0-@ 
FOREMOST EDUCATORS 


Sooner or later every school of education in a 
university has some student prepare a thesis upon 
the “Foremost Educators of the United States,” 
usually speaking only of those who have ceased 
their labors. 

Very often we are asked to name a list of the 
eight or ten foremost. We are quite sure that we 
have never furnished the same list, not that we have 
tried to vary it, but, not having kept our former 
lists, we have to depend upon a new thought and 
we are not at all sure enough of our judgment to 
have a body of educational biographical doctrine, 
as it were. 

We have often been asked to solicit such lists 
fer the Journal of Education, but have not felt 
that there would be sufficient agreement to make 
it valuable. 

We have recently had three lists sent in and we 
will publish these in the hope that it will call forth 
some other lists, but these are worth while by 
themselves. ; 

A prominent educator in the territory between 
the Mississippi and the Missouri gives the follow- 
ing list ot eight:— 

1. S. H. Taylor of Andover. 

2. Horace’ Mann. 

3. Professor Agassiz. 

4. Mark Hopkins. 

5. William T. Harris. ‘ 

6. Maiy Lyon. 

7. Noah Porter. 

Francis Wayland. 

Another, from New England, names the follow- 
ing :— 

1. Horace Mann. 

%. llenry Barnard. 

3. Mary Lyon.’ 

4. William T. Harris. 

5. Samuel H. Taylor. 

6. Eliphalet Nott. 

7. Mark Hopkins. 

8. Francis Wayland, 
educators :— 

9. James M. Greenwood. 

10. Nathan C. Schaeffer. 

Still another gives the following list :— 

1. Horace Mann. 

2. LIlenry Barnard. 

3. Mary Lyon. 

t+. Emma Willard. 

5. Professor Agassiz. 

6. George Howland. 

7. “Father Greenleaf.” 
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8. “Peter Parley.” 

9. H. W. Longfellow. 

10. John Swett. 

Here is a broad field for difference of opinion. 
Please send in your list. 
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AN OPEN QUESTION 


It is an Open question whether or not principal, 
superintendent, or board of education has a legal 
or moral right to refuse a pupil promotion or 
diploma on account of any personal conduct that 
does not involve serious and permanent im- 
morality. No one is in a position as yet to state 
whether or not there is such a right vested in any 
school official. 

Those who think they can refuse promotion to 
an accomplished student, or can refuse him a 
diploma because he exceeded the speed limit in 
some joy ride or other base their judgment on 
the authority given them to administer the public 
schools in any way that seems wise to them and 
they assume that they have a right to do a spe- 
cific wrong to a boy or girl for the greatest good 
of the greatest number. 

On the other hand it is said that to rob a pupil 
of a year’s education, or to deprive him of the 
tangible, financial, and social advantage of a 
statement that he has creditably completed eight 
or twelve years’ course of study is a phase of pub- 
lic criminal action. 

Both positions cannot be tenable. The courts 
should decide which contention is correct in law. 








STUDY OF WORKING CHILD 


Superintendent R. H. Latham, Winston, N. C., 
has a system of study for working children that 
has helped much in helping the child and the 
home. 

Of course the ordinary facts are elicited as to 
age, nativity of the child and of each parent, and 
the occupation of each parent. 

Then follows the school record for each of the 
last three years, or to date of entrance to school, 
of withdrawal in case of withdrawal, length of 
time enrolled and number of days absent and 
times tardy. 

There is a record of scholarship in each subject, 
of personal conditions, as to neatness and effort. 
Which study does he like best? Which least? 

There is a record as to conduct. If trouble- 
some, in what manifested. 

Any special aptitude or interest in out-of-school 
activities. 

SOCIAL RECORD. 
Estimated daily wage of (a) Father........... 

(b) Mother........ (c) Brothers and sisters. 
Housing conditions: (a) Neighborhood........ 

(b) House and premises....(c) Interior...... 
Health, conditions of family: (a) Father........ 

CB) Mother: si. Van Fes k CP CSP ke S. 
Ability of parents to keep child in school longer... 
Willingness of parents to keep child in school 

a ere , 
Attitude of child toward his home............... 
Attitude of child toward his school...... olen nan 
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Attitude of parents toward the school............ 
Chitd’s aembetiees rig. eee oe eb de os 
Parents’ ambition for child.................5.5. 
Child’s attitude toward night schools and his use of 

CH. eh aPas cc wba iteescsbeveiah au> 
Attitude of child and parents toward industrial 

or trade traimifg. 0.25... ee eee 


Child’s reason for leaving school................ 
Parents’ reason why child left school.:........... 
Teachers’ reason why the child left school........ 
Kind of work before leaving school (a) before 

school.......... (b) after school.......... 

(c) summer “Whentiomy 2.7. 0. OPS os 
Where is child now working?...............-... 
What kind of work?.........Skilled work?...... 
Estimated daily wage...... No, hours per day... 
Estimated maximum daily wage at twenty-five 


yours GEG. o's. SPS eee E GL Abi ces 
Opportunity for promotion..................... 
Permanency of employment.................5. 
Risk to health and morals entailed............... 
Could this child have: been kept in school by 

changed conditions in the life of the (a) home, 

(b) school, (c) Sunday school, (d) community? 
Has child any physical defects? (What)........ 
Has child lost much time on account of sickness? 
Does child need medical or dental attention? 
Is child undergrown? Overgrown? Underfed? 


Bdtitmnecipaen 
WHAT THE BEST SIGNIFIES 

Many persons have no _ conception of what 

progressive ideas really mean. Now and then 


one has an opportunity to get a tangible demon- 
stration such as the work of P. G. 
Holden and his associates in lowa who promoted 
seed testing for eight years. 

We do not need to insist that the figures which 
are given in round numbers shall be _ verifiable 
in every particular in order to realize that the 
enormous gain is beyond comprehension. If it 
were half as great it would be incomprehensible. 

Iowa’s corn crop has been increased fully three 
bushels per acre. There are about 100,000 acres 
in corn per county, and there are ninety-nine 
counties. This makes 300,000 bushels per county 
or about 30,000,000 bushels extra for the state. 
This would be literally true if every farmer tested 
his corn scientifically and if all good corn land 
was utilized. At fifty cents a bushel this would 
mean a gain forever and forever of $15,000,000 a 
year to one state from the activities and 
scientific revelation and promotion of one man. 

Every decided improvement in school work has 
as definite a possibility as this. 


> +e 
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SUMMER GIRLS 

The summer of 1913 has not only broken all 
records in the extension of camp life of girls but 
has an entirely new pace for wise and enjoyable 
summer life of girls. 

Many times as many girls as ever before have 
been living in camp and they have been _ vastly 
more sensible in it. So many girls in camp by 
the lakes have learned to swim that it is sure to 
become almost as easy to find girls who 
swim as boys. 
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The Young Women’s Christian Association 
alone has had more than a thousand girls in 
organized camps, and next year the number will 
be greatly increased. We have no _ report on 
Camp Fire Girls camps, but they must have en- 
rolled many more than the Y. W. C. A., and 
there are several other organizations organizing 
these summer camps for girls. Boston alone 
must have had about a thousand girls in organized 
camps. All of these camps are inexpensive. 
The cost 1s rarely more than $2 a week, and it 
is by far the most wholesome and enjoyable va- 
cation life. Here is a vision for girls that is 
most suggestive and hopeful. 

ROBERT STERLING YARD 

The Century Magazine, that has enjoyed the 
luxury of having two of America’s greatest 
magazine editors in charge, announces as its new 
editorial leader, Robert Sterling Yard. 

To many readers this is a new name, but the 
ioreword in the September issue is especially 
suggestive and illuminating. We do not know 
the new captain, but we have known the crait 
ever since its launching, and we like the chart. 
He says: “We shall make this magazine, fear- 
lessiy and in the white light of today, as nearly 
the magazine of the century as courage and de- 
veiion and eyes that see and minds that shrink 
not can do.” 
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FOLLOW-UP WORK IN HAKRISBURG 

Superintendent Downes of Harrisburg has kept 
up his progressive ideas and schemes beyond most 
men. It is all too easy to start-a few new things, 
rejoice in them, talk about them and be content 
therewith. Now and then a man like Mr. Downes 
keeps things a-going. 

One of his latest and best plans is a follow-up 
record of all grammar school pupils. For instance, 
in June, 1912, there were 433 eighth grade gradu- 
ates from seventeen schools. In September 396 en- 
tered the high schools, or ninety per cent. Of 
these thirty-one left the high school at the end of 
the first year, or seven per cent. Thus eighty- 
four per cent. of the eighth grade stayed through 
the year. 

From three schools 100 per cent. entered the 
high school and from ten of the seventeen schools 
from ninety to ninety-seven per cent. entered. 
One school sent only seventy-three per cent. to 
the high school; no other sent less than eighty- 
six per cent. One of the schools that sent 100 
per cent. had none leave. Four schools had none 
leave the high school. In this way Mr. Downes 
follows up the work of each of .the seventeen 
grammar schools along many lines.. 
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BIG ENOUGH FOR LITTLE THINGS 

“The Modern Model School House,” by R. W. 
Corwin, M. D., of Pueblo, Colorado, is dedicated 
to the cause of education and “TO TEACHERS 
AND ARCHITECTS WHO ARE _ BIG 
ENOUGH TO CONSIDER LITTLETHINGS.” 
One has to be big to dare to be unconventional 
even when the unconventional is really noble. The 
educational world is beginning to profit by big 
men and women who dare to consider little 
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things, who dare to be unconventional when they 
can serve the larger cause by the little departure. 

the tyranny of traditious has caused big men 
and women to continue to do many things just 
because the conventional standard is made to 
measure small men and women. 

eS 0+ $-0-@-0-¢-2- 
RURAL SCHOOL ENGLISH 

The National Council of Teachers of English 
has appointed a committee to investigate the 
status of the present study and teaching of the 
Ixnglish branches in the country schools of the 
United States, and to suggest methods for im- 
proving the conditions as found. The committee 
consists of Walter Barnes, chairman of the 
normal school, Glenville, W. Va.; Dr. Harold W. 
Foght of the Bureau of Education, Washington; 
J. W. Dinsmore of the normal school, Kent, 
Ohio; Miss Mabel Carney of the Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal, Ill., and Miss Flor- 
ence M. Lane of the normal school, Kirksville, 
Mo. this, the first comprehensive study in this 
field, is significant of the attention that the rural 
school is receiving from students of educational 
problems. 
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ENCOURAGING APPRECIATION 

Under date of August 5, 1913, a high school 
principal in the Middle West writes :— 

“For the past few days I have been re-reading 
this year’s numbers of the Journal and cutting 
out articles for my working file. Although I have 
always appreciated this paper I must confess that 
I have not before realized how many of the arti- 
cles are of permanent value. Allow me to thank 
you for the inspiration and suggestiveness of 
your publication.” 
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One of the specific measures in the platform 
of the Massachusetts Socialist party: “Compul- 
sory schooling for all children, with free meals, 
until the age of sixteen, abolishing child labor.” 

The demand for teachers and directors of 
physical science from an all around standpoint, 
medical to recreational, appears to have been far 
beyond the supply this season. 


More than fifty per cent. of the undergraduate 
attendance upon the colleges of the United 
States comes from within fifty miles of the col- 
leges. : 

The Ohio State survey .is going forward so 
faithfully and skilfully as to 


promise 
good to the cause of education. 


great 

Kansas has done so much educationally that it 
is not easy to know what she has done. _ 

Some state associations will have difficulty in 
avoiding the rock of petty politics. 

Will a larger proportion of women vote than 
of men? That is a vital question. 

This should be a year for liquidating educa- 
tional promises and professions. 

Wisconsin now has a minimum teachers’ salary 
law of forty dollars a month. : 

Greatest of years for 


professional 
schools. 


summer 


The South is surely wide-awake educationally. 
Edward Bok has a college nightmare now. 
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THE REORGANIZATION OF ENGLISH IN SECOND- 
ARY SCHOOLS 


[Continued from page 181.) 





field would be unfitting, not to say ludicrous. 
Yet it is believed that all important aims and con- 
ditions will receive due consideration. The co- 
operation of the National Council, because of the 
broadly representative character of this organiza- 
tion, is ample assurance of this, if the personnel of 
the N. E. A. committee were not sufficient 
guarantee in itself. The membership of the two 
committees is as follows:— 

Appointed by the N. E. A.: Emma J. Breck, 
High School, Oakland, Cal.; Randolph T. Cong- 
don, State Department of Education, Albany, 
N. Y.; Mary E. Courtenay, Englewood High 
School, Chicago, Ill.; Charles W. Evans, Super- 
visor of English, East Orange, N. J.; Benjamin 
A. Heydrick, High School of Commerce, New 
York city; Henry W. Holmes, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, Mass.; Walter J. Hunting, 
Superintendent of Schools, Carson City, Nev.; 
W. D. Lewis, Principal William Penn High 
School, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mae McKitrick, 
Assistant Principal East Technical High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Edwin L. Miller, Assistant 
Principal Central High School, Detroit, Mich.; 
Edwin T. Shurter, University of Texas, Austin, 
Texas; Elmer W. Smith, Colgate University, 
Hamilfon, N. Y.; Charles S. Thomas, Newton 
High School, Newtonville, Mass.; James F. Hosic, 
chairman. 

Appointed by the National Council of 
Teachers of English; Franklin T. Baker, Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University; Elizabeth G. 
Barbour, Girls’ High School, Louisville, Ky.; C. 
C. Certain, High School, Birmingham, Ala.; 
Allison Gaw, Professor of English, University of 
Southern California; Mrs. Henry Hulst, Central 
High School, Grand Rapids, Mich.; E. H. 
Kemper McComb, Manual Training High School, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Edwin T. Reed, Agricultural 
College, Corvallis, Ore.; Elizabeth Richardson, 
Girls’ High School, Boston, Mass.; James F. 
Hosic, chairman. 

Now what has the committee of reorganization 
done and what are its purposes for the future? 
As already explained, extensive campaigns, in- 
volving the sending out of two question sheets 
and of much collecting of data by other means, 
have been carried on with a view to arriving at a 
knowledge of conditions. These are now fairly 
familiar. The schools, it appears, are conforming, 
with comparatively few exceptions, to the course 


in English demanded or suggested by the col 
leges, and the colleges in turn accept, 
almost universally, the reports of the 
National Conference on Uniform En- 
trance Requirements in English. [In other 
words, the high-school course in English in the 
United States is on a preparatory school basis. 
There are marked exceptions, but no wide- 
spread or concerted effort has yet been made to 


high-school English with 
the life of the school and to the 
ment of the pupils. 

That is precisely what the new committee means 


organize reference to 


ocial environ 
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to do. Recognizing the artificiality and obviously 
evil effects of dividing the school course at the 
end -of the eighth grade, the committee will plan 
a six-year course in two sections of three years 
each, beginning with the seventh grade. The 
composition course will be evolved from a study 
of the projects for speaking and writing which are 
found to seem worth while to the pupils. Rhe- 
torical theory will thus become the handmaid of 
expression, not the occasion for essaying it. 
Similarly literature for class studies will be 
selected with regard to the reaction which pupils 
are found to make to it, not primarily to illustrate 
periods in the history of English. In both com- 
position and reading, the demands of common 
life will be recognized as well as the ambitions of 
the literary genius and the esthetic needs of all. 

The emphasis, it will be seen at once, is to be 
on the training and developing of youth. Recog- 
nizing that the mere storing up of knowledge is 
wasteful inasmuch as unused knowledge is really 
no knowledge at all, the committee will seek to 
make the gathering of facts subsidiary to well- 
defined ends, not an end in itself. English gram- 
mar, for example, becomes in this view a part 
of the subject matter to be acquired in the process 
of learning to speak and to write, and literary 
history a weaving together of ideas gathered in 


the process of interpreting the writings of 
authors. Above all the committee will strive to 


keep in view that the school boy of today is the 
citizen of tomorrow, struggling for success in the 
world of trade, industry, and professional life, or 
dwelling in the midst of the family, at once the 
recipient and the source of life’s most potent in- 
fluences. It is to prepare for vocation in this 
broadest sense that the English course should be 
planned. Such planning will require exhaustive 
study of all the issues involved, and hence nothing 
can be done hastily. Ultimately the results to 
flow from the application of this point of 
view will beyond doubt exceed computation. 

As Mr. Kingsley has suggested, information 
atid advice from any and all sources will be wel- 
come. The committee seeks to become the 
mouth-piece by means of which the best educa- 
tional thought of our time concerning the matter 


of secondary English may find effective ex- 
pression, 
ro Se ee 


EVOLUTION IN THE MAKING 
ELIZABETH TOWNE 


You hear talk about college being unnecessary 
to success in life. If by success in life you mean 
mere money making I will agree that the young 
man who goes into business when he quits the 
grammar school may reach the height of his earn- 
ing power younger in life. But he will not con 
tinue to rise beyond that. You know that the less 
a man has in his head the more he must depend 
upon his physical energy. Physical energy is on 
the wane after forty or forty-five. The man _ of 


sixty-five who has to depend upon his physical 


energy to earn his living is certain to find himself 
in very poor circumstances The man who has 
developed his intellect will at the age of sixty five 


find himself managing to live without depending 


too much upon his physical energy. That is one 
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reason why life grows more beautiful with every 
year to the man who is educated, while the life of 
the uneducated man grows less beautiful and less 
interesting after he has reached the zenith of his 
physical powers.—Nautilus. 
————-#-#-0-@-e-@ 


CO-OPERATION OF THE HOME WITH THE SCHOOL 


KATHRINE C. 





HIGGINS 
President Natienal Congress of Mothers’ and Parent-Teachers’ 
Associations 

First, unity of aim and purpose between parent and 
teacher is emphasized. The one subject which is en- 
gaging the attention of teachers as well as parents, rich 
and poor, educated and ignorant, Jew and Gentile, is the 
welfare of the child. The great question of how to give 
him the opportunity to take the step upward to a 
higher plane is occupying the minds of the greatest sci- 
entists. For this reason the first International Con- 
gress of Eugenics held in London last summer, at which 
it was my good fortune to be present, was attended by 
scientists from all parts of the world. and their subject 
was “Race Regeneration.” How to lift up and improve 
all the nations of the earth—that is the problem. Scien- 
tists give us the facts and theories—it is for the home 
ind the school to apply them. Every child that comes 
into the world has a right to be well born, well nour- 
ished, and well trained. 

Second, the power and influence of the teacher is in- 
creased throughout the community. Sixteen years ago 
this national congress was started, and has developed so 
that to-day its object is to bring about the co-operation 
of the home, the school, the church, and the state, in 
developing both a better parentage and a better race. 
of parents with teachers simplifies the 
the behavior of the children, and parents 
more readily understand what the teachers are trying 
to accomplish in the development of their children. 

Third, co-operation between parents and teachers is 
increased because the responsibility of the association is 
Parents feel a pride in being 
part of a philanthropic organization extending all over 
the country. The sense of responsibility and ownership 
makes them realize that the success of their association 
depends unon themselves, and as the meeting place is 
generally the public schoolhouse they meet on an equal 
footing. . 

Fourth, the National Congress helps by suggesting 
methods, programs, speakers, and exercises by pub- 
lishing a monthly child welfare magazine, and by holding 


Co- yperation 
problem of 


assumed by the parents. 


annual state and national conventions. The national 
organ. the Child Welfare Magazine, published each 
month by J. B. Lippincott Company. Philadelphia. 


brings out new ideas and new methods which greatly aid 
in providing programs so interesting and profitable that 
the whole community feels the moral uplift. Physicians, 
ministers, nurses, and educators willingly assist by mak- 
ing addresses on practical subjects or by giving demon- 
stration lessons. 

Fifth, it affects national, state, citv, and town govern- 
ment and raises up a powerful army to fight the evil. 
The National Congress has been instrumental in 
arousing public sentiment which has resulted in many 
The Children’s Bureau at Washington has 
established, juvenile held in many 

State aid has been granted to dependent moth- 
ers. and the school has become a centre of entertainment 
and discussion resultine in improved 
playgrounds, ete. Also, in these associations are 


reforms. 
been 
states 


courts are 


schoolhouses. 
forged 


the weapens of war against the evils of our age. It 
takes intelligence, education, morals, and public senti- 
ment to conquer ignorance, superstition, vice, and im- 


moralitv, and this is one 
National Congress. 

Sixth. the teachers as well as the parents must be kept 
in touch with the life of the world. Th 


of the great objects of the 


teacher of to 


day finds that the schoolroom forms only the point of 
contact with the minds which are to be fitted to take 
their places in the home, the business, the civil and the 
social world. He finds himself obliged to keep abreast 
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of the times, the advance in science and invention mak- 
ing a field for men and women which requires a differ- 
ent sort of preparation from that of even five or ten 
years ago. Teachers are aroused to their responsibility 
in fitting pupils to their new and wonderful environ- 
ment. The call of the future to higher ideals, greater 
intellectual advancement, and a larger conception of 
duty and responsibility to others shows us that as long 
as there exists the buying and selling of human souls 
and bodies, the stultifying of little children by hard 
labor to satisfy the greed and graft of men, we shall 
need all our fighting strength, and parents and teach- 
ers must be on the alert and ready to develop in the 
children the strong moral fibre which will enable them 
not only to resist temptation, but which shall in the end 
rob the temptation of its power over them and render 
them efficient for service. — Abstract of address before 
American Institute of Instruction. 
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A GLIMPSE OF THE WOOD FOLK 


NATHAN 





DENHAM 
High School Senior, Fairhaven, Mass. 

As I was walking through a forest one warm 
sunny day in search of lilies of the valley, I 
happened to look off to my right and saw a large 
patch of lilies in full bloom. I had proceeded but 
a short distance towards it when I chanced to see 
two deer, a doe and a fawn, coming in my dgrec- 
tion. As it was a holiday for me I sat down be- 
hind a bush and waited for them to come. 

As I sat there watching them, I gradually be- 
came conscious of a brook gurgling close by, of 
the gentle breeze sighing in the tree tops, and 
slowly, as my presence became forgotten, the 
little wood folk began to appear. 

First there came a scarlet tanager, alighting 
amid the green foliage of an alder bush. Then 
the gentle clamor of a nest full of hungry young 
thrushes, as their parents moved quietly from 
one to another feeding and caressing them, was 
borne to my ears. Then being at liberty, the 
father, after preening his brown coat, settled 
himself among the green leaves surrounding his 
home and began his song. Slowly and cautiously 
a pair of red squirrels came out of a hollow log 
and began gamboling about among the lilies. 
A woodpecker commenced a desultory tapping 
on a dead tree near by, a_ robin in an adjoining 
thicket let forth his trill, a colony of bees in a 
neighboring tree argumented their drowsy hum- 
ming. Then gracefully and slowly the deer came 
winding through the trees until at last the fawn, 
with a glad little bleat, bounded by his mother, 
and stepping into a little pool placed his delicate 
muzzle daintily to the ripply surface. 

As I sat looking through my screen, a gentle 
motion of the trees set the flecks of sunshine 
dancing over all. 

There was a slight ripple in the glassy pool and 
I saw that the deer were gazing intently in the 
direction from which I had come. The squirrels 
remained silent in the tree, the song of the birds 
ceased, and the woodpecker suspended his labor. 
| heard a faint halloo and involuntarily changed 
my position. Immediately the deer vanished 
around a thicket, the squirrels whisked out of 
sight, and every spot of red and brown which had 
shown the presence of a little musician was gone, 
and I was left in silence. : 
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THE WOMEN’S EXPOSITION IN HOLLAND 
“WOMAN 1813-1913.” 

This is the title of a’ wonderful exhibition held 
on the banks of the river Amstel, in Amsterdam, 
Holland, this year until October. 

The exhibit is a remarkable one not only be- 
cause of the fact that it has been entirely managed 
by women but because it demonstrates the edu- 
cational and social progress of the Netherlands 
in a way that no other of the numerous 1913 
Holland centennial expositions are doing. 

Left out, for some unknown reason, in the prep- 
arations for the great national celebrations, the 
Netherlands’ women idid not-sit idly by and pout. 
They cheerfully went to work and held an exposi- 
tion of their own, which would be an object les- 
son to the world of the educational and social 
progress conditions and needs of women in Hol- 
land and the Dutch colonies. 

Professional women of all kinds, architects, 
landscape gardeners, educators, artists, with 
women workers in industries, society leaders, 
and public spirited women all united in the en- 
terprise. As a result there sprang from the six- 
acre marshy tract on the banks of the Amstel a 
beautiful park and a fairy-like exposition city. 
Queen Wilhelmina visited and praised it, for 
the first time showing an interest in the woman’s 
movement. Tourists from all parts of the world 
make it a Mecca. 

The exposition is as inclusive as the diversity 
of women’s interests. Naturally everything per- 
taining to public education and child training 
is given demonstration. An entire department 
(a large circular room) is devoted to an educa- 
tional exhibition covering kindergarten; ele- 
mentary, secondary, high and technical schools; 
music and drawing; home science and domestic 
art; arts and crafts and special education. The 
visitor here learns among other things that over 
900,000 children, or over fifteen per cent. of the 
entire population of the Netherlands, are _en- 
rolled in the public schools; and taught by 
26,710 teachers at an annual expenditure of 
nearly fourteen million dollars. The forward 
movement for elementary handwork is shown, the 
exhibit of hand-made articles being specially good. 
In some Amsterdam schools, handwork is intro- 
duced between instruction in the usual studies, 
and it has been found valuable in teaching the 
children to observe, in training the memory, 
making the hands skilful and creating a liking 
for art and ornamentation. The manual educational 
society of the Netherlands is pushing teacher 
training along these lines. Its certificates fit 
teachers for feeble-minded and other institutions, 
and are required by the government in consider- 
ing such appointments. 

The Netherlands school system gives equal 
recognition with public non-sectarian schools to 
the religious schools so long as they meet the 
government standards as to teaching and curricu- 
lum. The population is 59.5 per cent. rural, 
but with the increase of urban population it be- 
came necessary to establish the compulsory at- 
‘ttendance law, which has reduced the proportion 
of children (of school age) not receiving instruc- 
tion to one tenth of one per cent. 
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Every phase of child life, in home environ- 
ment as well as ‘school, is illustrated in the 


Women’s Exposition. There are model children’s 
bedrooms, ‘playrooms, clothing, and books. A 
modern library is shown while several sections are 
devoted to gardening. 

It is an exposition of contrasts. The present 
conditions are seen side by side with those of a 
century ago. The old fashioned elementary 
school and the old fashioned sewing school are 
displayed along with the old time kitchen (with 
the heavy washing and cooking operations), the 
women working a treadmill like a horse; and 
what women did in art, sports, literature, and 
charity, as teachers, servants, and trades- 
women when the nineteenth century was young. 

The largest building on the beautiful grounds 
houses the graphic exhibition of modern 
women’s achievements and aspirations. The cen- 
tral note is the propaganda of broader rights and 
political recognition of women which is ardently 
pushed. All about are seen what the modern 
woman’s interests and activities are im respect 
to charity, industrial education, nursing, eugenics, 
and in countless organized movements for world 
betterment which have found a foothold in Hol- 
land as elsewhere around the globe. 

An eye opener and a most significant display 
is that depicting women’s life in the Dutch 
colonies, Java, Sumatra; ‘New Guinea, etc., every 
form in East Indian” life. being ‘represented in 
miniature, and in a striking way pleading for 
higher education for the native women. 

The exposition of Holland women in industries 
is startling to the uninitiated, who learns that 
15,000 Dutch women are working in appalling 
immoral and unsanitary environments in one-room 
hovels, employed as peas sorters, tobacco 
strippers, mat plaiters and weavers, vegetable 
preparers, shrimp sellers, etc. 

The vote for women, it is affirmed, will help to 
change these horrible conditions. Suffrage is 
the permanent theme at the exposition con- 
gresses, because as the official announcement 
declares, “The exposition demonstrates how the 
state now intervenes by laws in family life and 
also the life of women workers and how. conse- 
quently women ask the same political rights as 
men.” J. A. Stewart. 
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BACK TO THE FARM? 
LAURA H. WILD 
In Suburban Life, July, 1913 

There is at present an incongruous situation 
with regard to farm-life. On the one hand the 
“back-to-the-soil” talk is current in cities, among 
educated people, in the periodicals, and one finds 
many boys in the high schools declaring that 
scientific agriculture is their goal: Go to some of 
our agricultural colleges, like that at Amherst, for 
example, and ask if the majority in the class are 
from the country or the city, and the reply comes: 
“From the city.” Who is it that are going into 
our New England high schools to teach agricul- 
ture? City boys. The other day, riding into 
Cleveland on a suburban car, I overheard two 
gentlemen discussing the present trend of indus- 
trial life, and one of them said: “You hear a lot 
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of talk in the city about going back to the country, 
but, when you get out into the country, you find 
very few who have come from the city, to try it 
out.” And Ohio is a fair state in which to “try 
out” the experiment. Driving over its good roads 
and past its sweet fields, one is impressed with the 
fact that here are well-fed communities. Asking 
one of the best agriculturists of the state, the other 
day, if a man could make a living on an Ohio farm, 
‘the burst out most emphatically: “Well, I should 
say so!” 

On the other hand, it is the children of the 
farmer who are going to the city. They have been 
for a long time. If the list of the makers of the 
nation, the builders of the city, the thinkers of the 
people, were accurately taken, the balance would 
fall on the side of the country-born who have left 
the farm and migrated to the town. And these 
children of the farmer, that is, the first genera- 
tion, do not care to return, and betray a twinkle 
in their eye at the enthusiasm of the city cub over 
farm-life ; they recall rising at four in the morning 
to milk the cows, and working in the summer time, 
not a seven-hour day, but seven hours in the fore- 
noon and seven in the afternoon. Moreover, 
farmers’ daughters prefer living on a hot paved 
street to cooking dinners for harvesters over a hot 
stove. The glamor somehow disappears with ac- 
tual knowledge. 
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HISTORY AND POLITICS 


L. A. C. LESE 
Hancock, Michigan 

In recent comments on Mr. Roosevelt's remarks con- 
cerning history, some points are made which ought not 
to remain unquestioned. Every one pockets his own 
definition of history, but there is growing up among 
professional ‘historians a broader notion of the subject 
than was formerly entertained. We will scarcely find 
historical experts accepting the dictum that “ history 
is past politics,” although this dictum has very respect- 
able antecedents. Indeed, a great deal of history is be- 
ing written which cannot be considered politics. 

You will not find much politics in Taylor’s “Mediaeval 
Mind,” or in a recent volume on the history of the 
Indo-Arabic Numerals; but these works are as histori- 
cal as Stubbs’ “Constitutional History of England,” or 
as Johnston’s “American ‘Politics.’ History compre- 
hends the entire range of human experience, and this 
experience is not confined to politics. It has been con- 
ventional, and remains perfectly proper to write history 
from the standpoint of politics and government. You 
will find the head of the department of history in the 
University of Chicago generally writing history from 
this angle; but noone knows better than Professor Mc- 
Laughlin that this is not the only way in which im- 
portant history may be written. 

A second conventional fallacy is presented in the ob- 
servation that it is well to read many histories to get 
a composite picture of the times that are back of us. 
It is a mistake, however, to supnose that the average 
opinion of historians comes the closest to being the cor- 
rect opinion. It really hanpens frequently that the view 
presented in one book is probably much closer to the 
truth than that in twenty other books. Let me illus- 
trate :— 

Most of the histories will tell you that the aristocracy 
of Virginia was derived from the aristocratic or cava- 
lier element in England. Apparently only one historian 
did not accept this conventional view. He investigated 
the subject and gives us what is regarded as the correct 
opinion that the old Virginian aristocracy was derived 
from the same stock as the thrifty Yankees. Another 
_man nearly demonstrates that the usual story of Colum- 
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bus, that he: got) his notion of sailing Westward par- 
ticularly from the Florentine astronomer, Toscanelli is 
wrong; that Columbus never had any communication 
with this scientist. Another historian demonstrates that 
the Liberty bell was not rung on the Fourth of July, 
1776, but that the business was put through in secret. 
And so it goes. 

You cannot draw a true average from these accounts 
put alongside all the similar accounts found in the other 
histories. One account probably is right; all the others 
probably are wrong. If you try to get a composite pic- 
ture from the different histories you must know wherein 
your historian is worthy of belief and where he ought 
to be doubted —Chicago Record-Herald. 
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VERMONT’S EDUCATIONAL CREED 


First. The school exists for the child and not the 
child for the school. Therefore it believes that the 
processes employed should not alienate him from his 
matural aptitude but should fit him to do the thing he 
is best fitted to do, that the material used should be the 
material at hand, and that, in its use, the opportunities 
ior a worthy and useful career in his home state may be 
revealed, 

Second. Education should be an investment and not 
a tax. Therefore the system and its ends should meet 
by making the child and his opportunities meet, by in- 
stilling in him high ideals and right thoughts, by en- 
abling him to translate these in realities and right ac- 
tions, and b~ inspiring him to live a life as well as to 
get a living. Only good schools can do this. There- 
fore a good school is an investment, a poor school is a 
tax. 

Third. The child should be an asset and not a liabil- 
ity. Therefore individual and social efficiency should be 
secured through training him “to do the best he can 
the thing he can do the best,’’ and by making hima power 
for social and civic righteousness rather than a pawn 
or puppet in the body ~olitic. 

Fourth. An educational system should be just. 
Therefore it should be approximately ecual in its levies 
for support and in the educational advantages afforded. 
Consequently aid should be given towns inordinately 
taxed, an adequate supply of trained teachers provided 
for the rural schools as well as for the graded, and 
skilled oversight made universal and effective. 

As incident to the tenets submitted, it is generally ac- 
cepted to-day: That the chief desideratum is revenue; 
that the chief essential is a teacher; that the chief object 
is the child; and that the chief aim is social and civic 
righteousness. 

That school life should be real life, that the outside 
physical world should be more extensively brought into 
the inside school world, that the concrete rather than 
the abstract is the natural material, that subjects should 
be taught rather than texts, that thought power be cul- 
tivated as well as memorv, and that facility or original 
expression should be developed instead of mere guess- 
ing 1n monosyllables. 

That work outside of school and school hours should 
form a part of the school course, that credit should be 
given therefor, that what is taught in the school should 
be applied in the home, that school life and home life 
should integrate ard that a reduction of schoo] hours 
through such integration should be effected. Also 

That marks should be given for effort rather than for, 
brilliancy, that recognition should be made of endeavor 
rather than of the endowments by the Almighty, that 
work is worthy as well as talent, and that each should 
be measured and promoted according to his deserts and 
not by the machinery of a system. 

In the consideration of the welfare of the school chil- 
dren of Vermont, all will admit that it is far better to 
sacrifice money to save children than to sacrifice chil- 
dren to save money, and that there are no means too 
abundant, no discipline too fine, and mo courses too rich 
for that great army of 66,000 children who are to meet 
and master the problems of the future, who are to as- 
sume its responsibilities and to do its work, and who 
are to hit the good to better and the better to best. 
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PROMOTION WHEN EQUIPPED FOR IT 
The graduates of the Lowell Textile are in the 


habit of keeping the 


school 


posted on their 


progress in the business world by a system of an- 


nual reports. 


These reports this year showed the 


following situations held by twenty-four recent 


graduates :— 


Position After Graduation. Present Position. 


Percher 

Instructor in Textile 
School 

Laboratory Chemist 


Asst. Overseer of Dyeing 

Wool Sorter 
Draughtsman 

Clerk 

Asst. Supt. of Linen Mills 

Assistant to Treasurer 

Second Hand in Bleach- 
ery 

Dye House Hand 

Assistant Chemist 

Second Hand in Weaving 


Color Chemist 

Chemist 

Section 
Drawing 

Operative in Print Works 

Designer 

Operative in Picker Room 

Apprentice in Worsted 
Mall 

Cost Accountant 

Paper Colorist 

Instructor in 
School 

Clerk 


Hand Worsted 


Textile 


‘ 

The textile trades industry, for 
school prepares boys, is extremely 
periods of business intensity. 


Assistant Designer 


Director in Textile School 
Dyestuff Salesman , 
Asst. Overseer of Dyeing 
Treasurer of Knitting Co. 
Woolen Designer 

Mill Accountant ; 
Asst. Supt. of Linen Mills 
Treasurer of Woolen Mills 


Foreman in Bleachery 

Overseer 

Efficiency Engineer 

Asst. Supt. of Worsted 
Mills 

Head Chemist 

Supt. of Bleachery 


Supt. of Linen Mills 
Overseer of Color Dept. 
Supt. of Woolen Mills 
Treasurer of Cotton Mill 


\gent of Worsted Mill 
U. S. Custom Examiner 
Overseer of Dyeing 


Supt. of Woolen Mills 
Vice-t resident of Worsted 
Mill 


which _ this 
sensitive to 
While there is a 


demand on the part of this industry for trained 
and educated young men at all times, there has 
been and will be greater demand for them when 


the industry is advancing on 


waves. 


the crest of the 


It is therefore wise for a young man to 





prepare now for the period of greater develop- 
ment. When the depression again returns the 
wisdom of having this type of employees is even 
more appreciated and the need of their services 
is always apparent. That this belief is a correct 
one is shown quite forcibly by the report cards re- 
ceived yearly by the Lowell Textile School from 
its graduates. 


—_——- ~~ 
oor - 


THE SPIRIT OF MY YOUTH 


Deep in my heart a Spirit dwells 
That cheers me on my way; 

His laughing face and merry spells 
Enliven all my day. 





His hopeful smile, his happy shout, 
His mien so full of fun, 

All care and worry put to rout 
As clouds before the sun. 


Ah, little guest, I prithee hold 
Thy Kingdom strong for Truth— 
Thou treasure richer far than gold, 
The Spirit of my Youth! 
—Harper’s Weekly. 
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C. E. S., Indiana: I cannot do without the Journal of 
Education. It keeps one so in touch with educational 
affairs in general. Your Journal occupies a dictinct field, 
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BOOK TABLE 

TEACHING OF ARITHMETIC. By David Eugene 

Smith, professor of mathematics in Teachers’ College, 

Columbia University. ‘Boston, New York, and Chi- 

cago: Ginn & Co. 12mo. Cloth. 196 pp. Illustrated. 

Price, $1.00. 

Dr. David Eugene Smith has come to hold a rank in 
the mathematical textbook world such as a few men held 
in other generations, and he has come to this promi- 
nence because of a combination of talent and achieve- 
ment rare even with the American masters. He knows 
the history and bibliography of mathematical teaching as 
none of the great textbook makers of other days knew 
them. He is also a great teacher of teachers of 
mathematics in a way that they were not. He is there- 
fore great in theory and great in practice. 

This work considers the origin of arithmetic, the 
reasons for teaching the subject, the various noteworthy 
methods that have been suggested, and the work of the 
various school years. There is also a discussion of the 
subjects to be «ncluded, the nature of the problenis, the 
arrangement of material, the place of oral arithmetic, 
the nature of written arithmetic, the analyses to be ex- 
pected of children, the modern improvements in the 
technique of the subject, the question of interest and 
effort, the proper subjects for experiment, and the 


game element that plays such an important part in the 
primary grades. 


THE BARNARD LANGUAGE READER. By Mar- 
ion D. Paine, Instructor im the Barnard Schools, 
New York City. New York, Cincinnati and Chicago: 
American Book Company. Cloth. 12mo. 142 pp. 
Illustrated, Price, 30 cents. 
This book of eighty selections is as fascinating for 

little people as any group of verse and prose that we 

have seen brought together. While it is in every way a 

child’s own book it is so delightful that we pity the 

man or woman who can begin it and lay it down until 
the last little jingle has been read. 

Outside of the seven very familiar children’s stories 
which are anserted for, dramatization, which no one 
seems to have the moral courage to omit, there are 
more than seventy captivating little things, most of 
which are new for the school reader. The matter is ar- 
ranged with reference to the seasons. Among the very 
attractive illustrations are twenty-three in colors; while 
the cover design as an interesting adaptation of an old- 
fashioned sampler. 


—_—— 


PRECIS DE L’HISTOIRE DE FRANCE. With ex- 
planatory notes ‘in English, By Alcee Fortier. Re- 
vised edition. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 191 pp. Price, 90 cents, 
net. 

Professor Fortier of Tulane University presents in 
his Histoire de France a general history of the country 
from the earliest times to the election of President Poin- 
caré in the present year, written in simple and idiomatic 
French, and giving attention not only to persons and 
events, but also to what he calls “la philosophie de 
l’histoire”—the treatment of history from the standpoint 
of civilization. The book should be of great value be- 
cause of its twofold utility, as a handbook of French 
history and as a text for language study. The English 
notes clear up all difficulties and the interest of the text 
is enhanced by sixteen illustrations and three maps. 


— 


THE CAMBRIDGE (ENG.) MANUALS OF SCI- 


ENCE AND LITERATURE. Six volumes. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. l6mo. Cloth. Price, 


40 cents, net. 

The Cambridge (Eng.) University has already pub- 
lished sixty volumes in its manual series, uniform .in 
size, and valuable as the work of experts in science 
and literature. The volumes before us are (1)The Vile. 
ings, by Professor Allen Mawer; (2) The Icelandic 
Sagas, by W. A. Craigie; (3) The Armonghene, by A. J. 
Berry; (4) The Story of a Loaf of Bread, by Professor 
T. B. Wood; (5) The Earth, by Professor J. H. Poynt- 
ing; and (6) Ancient Babylonia, by C. H. W.. Johns. 
Each is a monograph by an author thoroughly convers- 
ant with his theme, and able to present it in a man- 
ner at once instructive and entertaiuing. Here one 
finds historical facts of great value, as in the Sagas, 
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#@hé ‘Vikings, and Babylonia; and of mastérly scientific 
«esearch as in the other three. 


PLANTS AND THEIR USES. By F. Leroy Sargent, 
assistant in the Botanical Museum of Harvard Uni- 
versity. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 12mo. 
Cloth. 610 pp. Price, $1.25. 

This author has had exceptional advantages for the 
preparation of such a work, and has made full use of 
them. The book contains thirteen chapters in all, de- 
lineating not only plant structures, placing them in their 
appropriate family groups, but also showing their prac- 
tical value as in cereals and other food-plants; indus- 
trial plants such as fibres, etc.; all of which is of speci- 
fic value to the student. Nothing pertaining to his sub- 
ject that can be illuminative or serviceable has escaped 
the author’s attention or description. Then the illus- 
trations are of a high order, from the lowest to the 
highest range of plant life. The book is also charmingly 
printed and copiously indexed. 


ee 


SPOKEN ENGLISH. By President S. S. Curry of 
the Boston School of Expression. Boston: Expres- 
sion Company. 12mo. Cloth. 320 po. Price, 
$1.25. 

Years of experience with the subject in hand speak 
to us in this volume. Dr: Curry has produced several 
works before, and of real merit, but we are of the 
opinion that this his most recent work is fully the peer 
of anything he has written before. In it he discourses 
on “Receiving Ideas,” “Responsive Conditions,” “Re- 
sponsive Modulations,” “Spontaneous Elements of Ex- 
pression,” “Poetic Instincts,” and kindred themes. His 
text is accompanied with the choicest illustrations from 
numerous authors, and his choice in this respect is 
most commendable, From Browning’s “The Year’s at 
the Spring,” with which he begins, to Emily H. Hickey’s 
“Sea Story,” with which he closes, his quotations are 
a series of English poetic gems. Those who aim at ex- 
celling in public utterance and address may well pos- 
sess themselves of this work, and master its rules and 
suggestions. Such will amply reward them. 


MACAULAY’S ESSAYS: GOLDSMITH, FREDER- 
ICK THE GREAT, AND MADAME D’ARBLAY. 
Edited by Professor Alphonzo G. Newcomer of Le- 
land Stanford University. Chicago and New York: 
Scott, Foresman & Co. 16mo. Cloth. 262 pp. List 
price, 30 cents. 

A notable bit of editing of one of the most charm- 
ang literary men of Engiand. The choice of essays by 
the Professor is excellent, for they are among 
Macaulay’s best. No wonder that when they first ap- 
peared they played so large a part in making the Edin- 
burgh Review famous. Our editor’s “introduction” is a 
chaste bit of writing. How well he holds the scales 
when endeavoring to give wus a true estimate of 
Macaulay both as man and author! And his annota- 
tions are as helpful as they are lucid. A page of chron- 
ology and bibliography is to be treasured. 


HISTORIC AMERICANS: Washington, by 
Eugene Parsons; Jefferson, by Edward S. Ellis; 
Lincoln, by Professor Robert D. Sheppard: and Mc- 
Kinley, by Edward T. Roe. Chicago: Laird and Lee. 
Cloth. 12mo. 180 pp. each. Price, 75 cents single 
volume; $2.50 the set of four. 

A neat set of four volumes, uniform in size and bind- 
ing, elaborately illustrated with half-tone engravings 
and etchings, and with most valuable historical textual 
matter by able writers, in an entertaining and popular 
style. Among ether features besides biographical 
sketches may be found patriotic addresses, essays, and 
poems, etc., such as Washington’s journal of his West- 
ern journey, Jefferson’s sayings, Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
and Springfield addresses, McKinley’s great speech at 
the Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo, etc. The 
founder of the nation, the expander of the nation, the 
preserver of the nation, and the promoter of the na- 
tion to that of a world-power, may here be studied at 
their best. No important feature of their life or ad- 
ministration has been overlooked. These volumes are 
well adapted for private reading by every patriot, for 
supplemental study in the school, and for a place in 
every public library. And last, but not least, the illus- 
trations are of the highest pictorial order. 
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AMERICAN HISTORY. First Book: ‘By Principal 
Arthur C. Perry and Gertrude A. Price, both of Pub- 
lic: School No. 85; New) York city. New York: 
American Book Company. 12mo. Cloth. _ Iillus- 
trated. 256 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

The plan of this work for fifth-year pupils is excel- 
lent, consisting of three parts in each chapter: (1) An 
account for the pupil to read, (2) a summary to study, 
and (3) a few leading facts to memorize. The histori- 
cal ground covered by the text is from the discovery 
by lumbus down to the union of the thirteen Colo- 
nies. Of course this segment of American history 
abounds in thrilling adventures, heroic deeds, and dra- 
matic events, and of these the authors have made large 
and serviceable use. Each of the eleven chapters is pre- 
ceded by a charming colored picture, illustrative of the 
chief person or. scene to be met with in the chapter 
which it heads. Then there are numerous other illus- 
trations and maps. Several appendixes are filled with 
helpful statistics, such as dates of important events, etc. 


LA PETITE VILLE, PAR PICARD. Edited, with In- 
troduction, Notes. and Vocabulary, by John C. Daw- 
son (Howard College). Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth 
Frontispiece. xx+179 pp, Price, 40 cents. 

Picard’s charming prose comedy of life in a small 
town gives in dramatic form a picture similar to that 
presented by the works of Mrs. Gaskell and of Anthony 
Trollope. Although there is a plot, or rather three or 
four, the main interest is in the portrayal of life in gen- 
eral, and unlike the classical French comedy incidents 
are introduced which add nothing to the action of the 
play. but which make it by that very fact more true to 
life, with its conflicting and overlapping interests. The 
play may best be classified on the authority of Picard 
himself as a comedy of episode. The editing is pains- 
taking without being labored. -The text should prove 
a distinct addition to the material for semi-advanced 
classes, and may be read to advantage in the second 
year of French. 


MOTHER WEST WIND’S ANIMAL FRIENDS. By 
Thornton W. Burgess. Boston: Little, Brown & Co 
Cloth. 159 pp. List price, 45 cents. 

. Mr. Burgess certainly has both the imagination and 

the style requisite for making nature-study fascinatingly 

interesting for the little folks. Before now he has 
given us samples of his work in “Old Mother West 

Wind” and “Mother West Wind’s Children,” and they 

have been delightful. And now he appears with his en- 

larged menagerie of “Mother West Wind’s Animal 

Friends”—Johnny Chuck, Peter Rabbit, Reddy Fox, 

Bobby Coon, Billy Mink, Joe Otter, and a score or two 

of others. To make animals talk out their experiences 

always is highly amusing to children, and the author 
manages to do this to perfection. 


—-- 


THE MAN AND THE WOMAN. 
Salmon. Chicago: Forbes & Co. 
pp. Price, 75 cents. 

his is a marvelously sane, pure, and healthy little 
treatise on matters that arise in connection with sex 
relations. Yet there is nothing of sex-hygiene or eu- 
genics in any of its twenty-three’brief chapters. It is 
on a higher plane than these. It deals with love and 
friendship between mran and woman in a refreshingly 
wholesome spirit. There is in it throughout a clear, 
human note that will find a ready response from every 
pure-minded reader. One of its choicest. chapters is 
on “Mothers of the Race,” in which maternity is dis- 
cussed in language as reverential as it is chaste. 


By Arthur. L. 
12mo. Cloth. 145 





SCHOOL ETHICS. By Eleanor Marchbanks. Bos- 


> 
ton: The Four Seas Company. Cloth. Price, $1.25, 
net. 
This is an entirely original and ingenious way of 


training school children ethically, or, it might better be 
said “ways” of training, as the author has wholly new 
schemes that are interesting and also provide a wide 
range of selections and memory gems _ helpful in em- 
phasizing good manners and morals. The chapter on 
“A Flower Lesson” is.perkaps the best illustration of 
the author’s ingenuity. The plan is to teach by the use 
of a “garden” of spiritual or mental flowers. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS _ 
Thpeerted under this heading’ are 


selicited from school 
tm wer state in the Union. 


& contributions 

pe short and comprehensive. y 
gheuld be ved by the editor not 
later than y preceding date ef 


tasue. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


AUGUST. 


25-30: Fourth International Congress 
on School Hygiene, Buffalo; Dr. 
Thomas A. Storey, College of the 
City of New York, New York City, 
secretary-general. 

29-Sept. 13: Eighth International Con- 
gress of Students (“Corda Fra- 
tree”), Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y.; arrangements made by Cor- 
nell Cosmdpolitian Club. 


OCTOBER. 


19-25: Seventh Annual Convention, 
National Society for the Promotfon 
of Industrial Education, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan; C. A. Prosser, 106 
Bast 22nd Street, New York City, 
sec’y. 

22-25: Minnesota Educational Associa- 
tion. Fifty-first annual meeting, 
Minneapolis; Dean L. A. Weigle, 
Carleton College, Northfield, prestf- 
dent. 

23-25: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Montpelier. 

24: Connecticut State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Hartford and New Haven; 
Ss. P. Will ard, Colchester, sec’y. 

24: Hampden County (Mass.) Teach- 
ers’ Association, Springfield: Lina 
M. Greenlaw, Springfield, sec’y. 

30-31 and November 1: Rhode Island 
Institute of Instruction, Provi- 
dence: John F. Deering, Arctic, 
sec’y. 

30-31: Maine Association, Bangor; H. 
A. Allen, Augusta, sec’y. 

October 3)-November 1: _Southern 
Education Association, Nashville; 
w. F. Feagin, Montgomery, Ala., 
sec’y. 


NOVEMBER. 


5-7: Nebraska State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Omaha: W. C. Bishop, Uni- 
versity Place, sec’y. 

6-S: Wisconsin Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Milwaukee. 


DECEMBER. 
7-20: Southern California Teachers’ 
Association, Los Angeles; Mark 
Keppel, Los Angeles, sec’y. 


. 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 





—_—— 


MAINE. 


WATERVILLE. Charles P. Stew- 
ard, Jr., of Portland, has been ap- 
pointed sub-master of the high 
school here. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


COLEBROOK. Principal Frank 
H. Thurston of Colebrook Academy 
has been elected principal of the 
Portsmouth high school to succeed 
1. W. Hobbs, who goes to the Bos- 
ton Latin school as sub-master. Mr. 
Thurston is a native of Freedom, 
Me., fitted for college at Maine Cen- 
tral Institute at Pittsfield, and gradu- 
ted from Bates College in 1906. 
Directly after graduating from col- 
lege he was for two years sub-master 
- Maine Central Institute, after 
which he was for the same length of 
time sub-master of Staten Island 
Academy, New Brighton, N. Y. For 
the past three years he has been 
princinal of Colebrook Academy. 
During this time the school has been 
eminently successful and has under- 
gone complete reorganization and 
has developed complete courses in 


agricultural, domestic arts, and _com- 
merce. The school board of Ports- 
mouth set Mr. Thurston’s salary at 
$1,900. 

Miss ..Marguerite. Sherman, who 
has: been for the past ‘four years a 
teacher’ in the schools of Colebrook 
and Errol, and for the last two 
years has had charge of the primary 
grades in Colebfook, has been elected 
teacher of the first grade in the state 
normal school at Plymouth. 





VERMONT. 

BURLINGTON. Professor 
Thomas Bradlee, who has been an 
instructor at the Smith Agricultural 
school at Northampton for several 
vears, has been ‘appointed director 
of the agricultural extension séfvice, 
which will be inaugurated at the Uni- 
versity Of Vermont early in the fall, 
in accordance with the act of the 
recent session of the General “As- 
sembly. Proiessor Bradiee is a 
graduate of the Cornell University 
College of Agriculture and is experi- 
enced in extension work. He de- 
clined a position as first assistant to 
Director W. D. Hurd of the Massa- 
chusetts extension service. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


FRANKLIN. The playground 
movement got under way here this 
year, thanks to the efforts of Super- 
intendent J. H. Carfrey, who had the 
men’s class of the Congregational 
church with him. Mr. Carfrey 
raised the money by private sub- 
scription this year, but.the play- 
ground has been such a distinct suc- 
cess that an appropriation will be 
forthcoming next year without a 
doubt. 

MALDEN. After spending more 
than a year as an instructor in the 
Schiller gymnasium and other Ger- 
man educational institutions, Head 
Master Arthur Lee-has returned to 
Malden high school ready to take 
charge of the school when it re- 
opens next month. 

Mr. Lee was one of ten Ameri- 
can instructors sent to Europe by 
the Carnegie Foundation in 1912, and 
taught English while in Germany, 
besides making a careful study of 
the German system of industrial edu- 
cation. 

LOWELL. Miss Mabel Hill 
has been appointed to the deanship 
of Pine Manor, the graduate depart- 
ment of Dana Hall school, Wellesley. 
Miss Hill has been an instructor in 
Mitchell’s Boys’ School, Billerica. 

SPRINGFIELD. A. E. Metz- 
dorf, supervisor of physical instruc- 
tion in the public schools, appeared 
before the city property committee 
and requested that provision for 
community social centres be made in 
the new ward 2 school and in the 
addition to be built to the Bucking- 
ham school. Mr. Metzdorf’s idea, 
for which he has already obtained 
the approval of the school commit- 
tee, is to set aside a room in each 
of these buildings which can be 
utilized by the people of the com- 
munity as a recreation centre. It 
will be a place where games and 
dancing can be carried on in a 
thoroughly wholesome atmosphere, 
and a place where the folks of the 


community can come together for 
play and to make and foster ac- 
quaintances. The city property 
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committee took no definite action on 
Mr. . Metzdorf’s . proposalj but 
seemed favorably inclined toward the 
suggestion, which they promised to 
give their careful atteation. 

READING. Albert -L. Safford, 
for the past-three years superintend- 
ént of schools in Chelsea, was unani- 
mously elected superintendent of 
schools “and principal of the high 
school in this town. 

There were twenty-five applicants 
for the position, which was left va- 
cant by the resignation of Harry 
T., Watkins, who: leit to become su- 
perintendent.of schools in New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y. Mr. Safford will re- 
ceive a salary of $2400 a year. This 
will ultimately be increased to $3,000, 
which was the. salary Superintendent 
W atkins received. The offices of 
superintendent and principal of the 
high school in this town were com- 
bined three years ago. 

Mr. Safford failed of re-election as 
supermtendent in Chelsea by one 
vote last June. Before coming to 
Chelsea he was for seventeen years 
superintendent of schools in Beverly. 
He was graduated from Bates Col- 
lege in the class of 1889. 

, MEDFORD. Professor Herbert 
V. Neal, for sixteen years in the de- 
partment of biology in Knox Col- 
lege in Illinois, has accepted a simi- 
lar position at Tufts. Dr. Neal, by 
virtue of his experience as associate 
director of the Tufts biological 
laboratory at South Harpswell, Me. 
is familiar with Tufts teaching 
methods. He has been at Knox 
College since 1897; graduated from 
Bates in 1890; received his A. M. 
irom Harvard in 1894, and his Ph. 
D. im 1896. He has also studied at 
the University of Munich. He has 
written much on biological subjects 
and been active in the municipal af- 
fairs of Galesburg, Ill., where Knox 
College is located. ;, 


RHODE ISLAND. 
PROVIDENCE... Prospects ; di- 
cate that Providence Coinele will. be 
badly overcrowded when classes be- 


gin September 8, according to Su- 
perintendent Winslow. 


CONNECTICUT. 

; HARTFORD. The annual con- 
lerence of the state supervising 
agents met at Trinity College two 
days last week with well-attended 
sessions. Superintendent F. H. 
Beede of New Haven gave an ex- 
cellent talk, outlining a course of 
study. W. S. Dakin. supervising 
agent of the schools in Rocky Hill 
and Chester, made a report on re- 
sults of the examinations that were 
held in 1,000 rural schools under 
state supervision in April. The re. 
sults were far above the expected 
ones. Secretary Charles D. Hine of 
the State Board of Education gave 
two lectures, one on “Early Rural 
Schools of the Country,” and the 
other on “A Course of Study.” 
Frank L. Glynn, director of the 
New Haven Trade school, talked 
most interestingly of the thorough- 
going industrial education program 
he is working out there. 

NEW HAVEN. When schools open 
for the fall term September 8, New 
Haven will have a trade school 
started of which it may well be 
proud. All summer Superintendent 
Glynn, who is to have charge of the 
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school, has been planning and pre- 
paring for the work and the result is 
that the Boardman Manual Training 
school has been revolutionized in 
many respects, presents much the 
appearance of a_ well-equipped fac- 
tory, and when it is in full swing New 
Haveners will have an opportunity 
of seeing what its advocates call the 
practical education of the future. 

New and up-to-the-minute ma- 
chinety has been installed with that 
at present in the Boardman building, 
partitions haye been torn down, 
rooms remodeled and the whole in- 
terior of the building will be re-ar- 
ranged so far as the courses go. 

At first the trade school work and 
the manual trainimg work will be 
combined, but as the trade school 
grows, the two will be separated. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. One of the 
most important features of the va- 
eation playgrounds conducted by the 
boird of education is the opening 
exercises at the beginning of the af- 
ternoon session. Many principals 
are successful in arranging interest- 
ing programs, and a large attendance 
is therefore secured at 1 p. m. The 
salvte to the flag is always made a 
feature of special interest, especially 
in playgrounds located in sections of 
the city in which there is a large 
foreign element. 

Each principal is also expected to 
give a short talk each day. The 
topics of the brief addresses should 
be of such a nature that they will 
stimulate the interest of the children. 
Surerintendent Stitt has recom- 
mended that the principals shall give 
at least two or three times each week 
a talk upon current events. He has 
presared the following suggestions of 
topics :— 

The topics are drawn from news- 
parer items of special interest. Much 
real’ educational progress will be ac- 
comnlished in selecting topics of his- 
torical; geographical or literary value; 
e'so by newspaper items regarding 
sthletic contests or comnetition 
”-incipals are urged to tell the stor» 
of the newspaper item briefly, and en- 
courage the children to read the en- 
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tire clipping, which may be placed 
upon the bulletin board. The prin- 
cipals should aim not only to interest 
the pupils at the opening exercises, 
but also to stimulate the children to 
select good reading matter in the 
newspapers. 

At the fifth International Congress 
of Mathematics, held at Cambridge, 
England, Professor David Eugene 
Smith of Teachers’ College, Colum- 
bia University, was appointed to the 
Central committee of the Interna- 
tional Commission on the Teaching 
of Mathematics, to serve with Pro- 
fessor Klein of the University of 
Gottingen, Professor Fehr of the 
University of Geneva, and Sir George 
Greenhill of London. This commis- 
sion was created at the Congress of 
Mathematicians held four years ago 
in Rome, and consisted then of the 
three scientists last named. The re- 
ports, of which some 250 were made 
to the commission from’ various 
countries, were so interesting and so 
valuable that the commission was re- 
appointed for another four years 
with the addition of Professor 
Smith. Professor Smith is one of 
the most eminent mathematicians in 
this country and the author of a 
number of books on the history of 
mathematics as well as of many 
leading text-books in the various 
branches of mathematics. 


NEW YORK CITY. The execu- 
tive committee of the Board ot Edu- 
cation decided to establish more in- 
termediate schools. This action was 
taken upon the recommendation of a 
special committee of three appointed 
to study the report of Dr. Frank P. 
Bachman. The committee endorsed 
the main features of the report, ques- 
tioning, however, his claim that the 
institution of intermediate schools 
was necessarily an economic move, 
though admitting there should be a 
fraction of small advantage. The 
committee consisted of Mrs. Reba 
C. Bamberger, M. Samuel Stern, and 
John Green, who were assisted by a 
committee of the General Council of 
Teachers’ Associations, represented 
by Grace C. Strachan, Miss Helen 
Rvan. Mrs. Rufina A. Carlo, Emma 
V. Haggerty, Miss Emma V. Me- 
Clearv, Dr. John S. Roberts, Dr. 
Tohn P. Reigart, and William T. Mor- 
rey. 
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The report said in part: “The in- 
troductory to Dr. Bachman’s report 
mentions three schools, known as in- 
termediate schools, in Greater New 
York, all in Manhattan. He omits, 
however, to mention Public Schoo! 
No. 458, Brooklyn, as well as Public 
School No. 42, the Bronx. The or- 
ganization of these intermediate 
schools is stated to have demonstra- 
ted the worth of this kind of school 
as a means of relieving congestion. 
It is further stated that, although 
the amount of congestion is steadily 
increasing since September, 1997, no 
new intermediate schools have been 
established. 

“The special committee wishes to 
call the attention of the. Board of 
Education to the fact that, while at 
the beginning of the institution of 
intermediate schools congestion was 
relieved, nevertheless the committee 
learns that such a use is made of 
buildings and rooms in buildings by 
principals who are employing differ- 
ent schemes for the conduct of thetr 
classes, that practically everywhere 
the buildings are used to as full an 
extent as would be permitted ‘by the 
use of intermediate schools. 

“The special committee wishes to 
call the attention of the Board of 
Education to the fact that, large as 
the number of pupils receiving part 
time instruction may be, were it not 
for the various devices employed by 
the principals to utilize to the fullest 
extent the classrooms and spaces in 
the buildings, the number of pupils 
on part time would be considerably 
increased. 

“Dr. Bachman makes a particularly 
strong point in advocating the estab- 
lishment of intermediate schools 
when he points out that such estab- 
lishments would afford peculiar op- 
portunities to adapt the instruction 
of seventh and eighth year pupils to 
their varving needs. 

“A detailed study would show that 
the intermediate school organization 
has practically been in effect in most 
of the districts of the city. Where 
such an arrangement has not been 
made, the reason may be found in 
the great distances in the outlving 
territory and in the fact that there 
is no congestion, so that transporta- 
tion of pupils is not called for. In 
other words, the policy has been it 
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the outlying districts to give the 
pupil full use of whatever facilities 
there may be without compelling them 
to travel a great distance merely for 
the purpose of attending an interme- 
diate school. Your special commit- 
tee is strongly of the opinion and 
strongly recommends that an experi- 
ment along differentiating the course 
of study of the last two years be 
tried in the four schools mentioned: 
Public School No. 30, Public School 
No. 6, Manhattan, and Public School 
No. 162 and Public School No. 75, 
Brooklyn. 

“Your special committee further 
points out that the establishment of 
intermediate schools pre-supposes 
_ means at the command of the Board 
of Education, which do not. exist. 
While the number of intermediate 
schools, as pointed out by Dr. Bach- 
man, has not been increased since 
1907, we find that a great number of 
recommendations looking to consoli- 
dation of classes of the upper grade 
have been made by the Board of 
Education. Your special committee 
desires to point out further that 
schools originally intended for 6B 
schools have grown to be 8B schools 
from reasons of transportation. The 
special committee indorses in gen- 
eral Dr. Bachman’s resolution to- 
ward the establishment of intermedi- 
ate schools, however, with the pro- 
vision that they be not allowed to 
interfere with the courses of study 
in schools where the intermediate 
classes are in the same school with 
other elementary classes.” 

Mrs. Jennie B. Merrill of 112 East 
Rist street, one of the best known 
‘kindergartners of the country, has 
prepared a _ significant. lecture on 
“The Kindergarten and the Montes- 
sori Method.” 


NEW JERSEY. 

NEWARK. Eli Pickwick, a grad- 
uate of Worcester polytechnic in- 
stitute in 1889, has been appointed 
principal of the East side commerical 
and manual training school of New- 
ark. He has been director of man- 
ual training in this city since his 
‘graduation from the institute. 


VIRGINIA. 


LYNCHBURG. An Honor League 
was organized in the Lynchburg High 
School, W. M. Black, principal, in 
1909 by the alumni of the high school 
who were in attendance at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, where the honor 
system prevails. 

Representatives were chosen from 
each ciass in the high schools to 
draft a constitution, the pledge read- 
ing :— 

“We, the undersigned, do hereby 
pledge that we will neither give nor 
receive assistance on any written 
test whatsoever and will do our best 
to promote honor in the Lynchburg 
High school.” 

lf a pupil is seen cheating he is 
not reported to the principal, but a 
committee of the league goes to him 
and warns him that the honor of the 
school does not permit cheating. If 
he does not heed the warning, he is 
brought before the executive commit- 
tee of the Honor League and a com- 
mittee of his own class and given an 
opportunity to prove his mnocence. 
The accused mav have witnesses in 
his or her defence. If adjudged 
guilty, the executive committee rec- 
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HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


tachool of Oratory, Literature, and 
It aims to develop in 


the student a knowledge of his own powers in 
expression whether as a creative thinker or 
in reter) A beautifal new buildi 


ummer sessions. Catalogue and fall = 


formation on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 








ommends that he or she be sus- 
pended or punished in some manner 
by the principal or faculty, who co- 
operate but do not interfere 
with the plans o the league. 
Any~"conduct” “that “affects ~~ “the 
honor of the .. school (becomes 
a matter for investigation by a com- 
mittee of the league. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

GLENVILLE. The National 
Council of Teachers of English has 
appointed) a committee of five to in- 
vestigate the status of the present 
study and teaching of the English 
branches in the country schools of 
the United States, and to suggest 
methods for improving the.conditions 
as found. The committee consists 
of ‘Walter Barnes, chairman of 
the Glenville Normal School, Glen- 
ville, W. Va.; Dr. Harold W. Foght, 
specialist in rural education, of the 
Bureau of Education, Washington, 
D. C.; J. W. Dinsmore of the 
Kent Normal School, Kent, Ohio,; 
Miss Mabel Carney of the Illinois 
State Normal University, Normal, 
Tll., and Miss Florence M. Lane of 
the First District Normal School, 
Kirksville, Mo. The committee has 
sent out questionnaires to the State 
Departments of Schoots of the va- 
rious states, which will serve as the 
basis for the investigation and for 
the recommendations for improve- 
ment in the pedagogy of this impor- 
tant series of branches. This, the 
first comprehensive study in this field, 
is significant of the attention that the 
rural school is receiving from stu- 
dents of educational problems. The 
committee’s report will probably be 
made at the Thanksgiving meeting 
of the council. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. Nine European 
scientists are making a tour of the 
United States for the purpose of 
studying plant life in this country. 
Their trip, known as the American 
phytogeographic excursion, started in 
New York this month and will end in 
San Francisco early in October. The 
members of the party, all of whom 
hold important professorships and re- 
search scholarships in various Eu- 
ropean universities, are Dr. and Mrs. 
H. Brockman-Jerosch of Zurich, 
Switz., M. Corthay of Geneva, Switz., 
C. B. Crampton of Edinburgh, Scot., 
Theodore J. Stomps of Amsterdam, 
Holland, Dr. Eduard Rubel of Zu- 
rich, Professor Carl von Tubeuf of 
Munich, Ger., Mr. and Mrs, A. G. 
Tansley of Cambridge, Eng., Dr. Ove 
and Professor Carl Schroter of Zu- 
rich. The party spent a week in Chi- 
cago and then proceeded to the sand 
dunes in Indiana, theforestsof beech 


and maple at Three Oaks, Mich., 
Mineral Springs, Ind., Starved Rock, 
Ill., and similar plac?3. Photographs 
and other data are being gathered as 
the botanists go throms! » country. 


Ss babe ied wake 


institute of Musical Art of the City 
of New York 


120 Claremont Avenue 
FRANK DAMROSCH - - Director 





Special Course for Supervisors of 
Music in Public Schools 


THOMAS TAPPER - - Principal 





SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS 
October 4th and 7th 


ENROLLMENT 
September 29th to October Sth 


Prospectus of Supervisors’ Course mailed 
on application. 





Manual Training Teachers 
Demand greater than supply. Sloyd Train- 
ing School, Boston, offers one and two years 
courses. Work begins September 10th. For 
Particulars address Principal Gustar Largs- 
80N,7 Harcourt Street, Boston, Mass 








TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 

water, Mass. For both sexes 

For catalogue, address the Principal, 
A. C. Beyden, M. A. 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Galem, 
Massachusetts. Coeducational 
Department for the pedagogical and 
technical training ef teachers ef the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pte- 
man. Priscipal. 








These will be used as the basis for 
books and reports to be published 
on their return to Europe in the fall. 
Particular attention will be given 
to the practice of forestry in the 
West. 

Whether the entrance examinations 


for the maval academy are so 
rigid as to be virtually  pro- 
hibitive is a question the navy de- 


partment is to leave to the decision 
of a jury of 2,000 educators. It has 
been announced that the department, 
stung by repeated charges that the 
examinations were unfair and illogi- 
cal, had determined to submit the 
matter to 2.000 high school princi- 
pals and college professors in every 
part of the United States. 





CENTRAL STATES. 
INDIANA. 

SOUTH BEND. 

sessions of the 

year:— 

Nine 

its were 


At the summer 
public schools this 
hundred twenty-seven 

earned in the grades 
one hundred thirty-nine in the 
high school Nearly all of these 
were by students who had failed in 
the regular school and would have 
been repeaters. Many reviewed sub- 
jects in which they wished gain 


cred- 
and 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


few York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


BOSTON 
2A PARK ST. 


Chicago, |!!,, 28 E. Jackson Bivd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Washington, D. C., 1847 U Street Denver, Col., 508 Colorado Bidg. — Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Douglas Bldg. 


Portland, Ore., 316 Journal Bidg. 





THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


teachers and schoo) officers who are 


lanning for next year and 


An agency for vide 
fer the apape. Rereges: calls and correspondence invited. Director, JAMES LEE LOVE, 


formerly of Harvard University. 





MORE HIGH GRADE TEACHERS WANTED AT ONCE 


Call or write. THE STATES TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 1026 Main Street, Hartford, Conn. 


A. W. HOLMAN, Manager. 





miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-two years of successful experience. 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
The Teachers’ Co-operative Assen. of New Engiand 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 
Telephone, Hay. 167 








strength and a few bright pupils 
made a grade of advance work. 

Sessions were held in the morn- 
ing only from eight until twelve 
o'clock. There were seventy-five 
teachers employed an’ they had an 
average of about twenty-four pupils, 
thus allowing intensive work. 

The plan:is. regarded»as being very 
satisfactory from the standpoint of 
the pupil, the parent, the taxpayer, 
and the school officers. These cred- 
its usually cost about $12.50 each or 
a ‘total of $13)325 for this summer 
school.’ However the whole expense 
was only $7,435.76, leaving a gain of 
$5,889.24... It is gratifying to note 
that a large number of promotions 
were in the upper, elementaty grades 
and success here means a lessening 
of the number who drop out at this 
point. ' 

Superintendent Montgomery _ is 
now working out an elementary in- 
dustrial. school to be conducted in 
accordance with the vocational bill 
‘passed by the legislature. 

This school will be for carpenter 
apprentices. Its work will be prac- 
tical shop work one-half time and 
academic the other half. 

The academic work will be as prac- 
tical as possible and carried on in 
three lines:— 

1. English and 
every day. 

2. Civics and current events ev- 
ery day. 

3. Industrial history-geography 
will alternate with general elemen- 
tary science. 

A practical shop man of consider- 
able experience has. been employed 
for this work. The academic will be 
taught by a lady of wide experience. 
The school will be under the direc- 
tion of the manwal training depart- 
ment. 

Boys, fourteen to sixteen, will be 
received and equipment has been 
purchased to accommodate forty of 
them. 


SOUTH BEND. Superintendent 


shop arithmetic 


Leslie J. Montgomery found the va- 
cation schools a good investment in 
every sense of the word. They were 
extremely popular, more than 2,000 
children enrolling. The supply of 
sixty-one teachers was found to be 
inadequate. Backward children made 
up grades in almost every instance, 
and other children took advantage of 
the opportunity to forge ahead. And 
Mr. Montgomery has proved beyond 
a doubt that the schools are a finan- 
cial saving. 

WASHINGTON. After twenty 
years’ service here, Superintendent 
W. F. Axtell has resigned. C. D 
Loose is his successor. 

SULLIVAN. Thanks to the zeal 
and untiring energy of County Su- 
perintendent Richard Park, the 
county is to have a field agent for 
agricultural and educational advance- 
ment. The county pays $1,500, citi- 
zens pay $500, and the state does the 
rest. 


NOBLESVILLE. Frank Gause, 
who has been superintendent of 
schools in the Panama Canal zone for 
four years, has given up that posi- 
tion and will take post graduate work 
at the University of Chicago or the 
University of Michigan. 


ILLINOIS. 
ROCKFORD. R. G. Jones of 


Kewanee has accepted the superin- 
tendency here at $3,200. Mr. Jones 
made an enviable record during the 
six years he was at Kewanee. 


DECATUR. In the report touch- 
ing Decatur schools for the year 
1913 there are figures that are en- 
couraging. 

These figures show that a larger 
per cent. of children of school age 
are now got into the schools. There 
are other figures which show that a 
still larger per cent. of pupils are 
held in the schools after getting into 
them. 
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Figures on tardiness and on ab- 
sences show that an improvement is 
going on all the time, and these 
figures, published by H. B. Wilson 
started at a time when general con- 
ditions in Decatur schools were con- 
sidered remarkably good. To im- 
prove on such a situation shows that 
in. addition to being on the right 
track they have been industrious all 
the time. 

Superintendent H. B. Wilson was 
given one of the notable banquets in 
the history of the city as a testi- 
monial of esteem and affection upon 
his departure for Topeka, where he 
has entered upon his duties as super- 
intendent. 

The James Millikin University, Dr. 
George E. Fellows president, has 
benefited largely by the will of Mrs. 
Millikin, who died recently. After 
the death of her husband she main- 
tained her interest in the university. 


OAK PARK. The high school 
building, which will soon be com- 
pleted by the addition of the gym- 
nasium, is the finest school building 
in the state outside of Chicago, and 
is not surpassed in architectural ef- 
fect or in equipment by anything in 
Chicago. 

CHICAGO. Little more than a 
year ago the first organized effort to 
provide vocational guidance for the 
school children of Chicago was be- 
gun. Like so many similar move- 
ments it originated with women and 
was: backed—as it still is—by some of 
the women’s clubs. 

Miss Anna Davis is at the head of 
the bureau, which has since been en- 
dorsed by the board of education 
and now has offices in the Jones 
school building. A number of regu- 
lar vocational workers are supported 
by various clubs and_ settlements. 
These counselors regularly visit the 
various public schools and endeavor 
to interest the principals in the work. 
In a few schools vocational councils 
have been formed among the teach- 
ers and every assistance is given to 
the bureau. In others the interest 
has yet to be developed. 

The vocation counselors hold regu- 
lar office hours at the various school 
buildings. To them is sent each 
child who has newly secured a 
working certificate. The first effort 
is to see if it is not advisable—or 
possible—for the child to continue 
his education a year or two longer. 
If the pupil can keep on until he is 
sixteen vear old, for instance, he will 
not only be better prepared for his 
life work but it is then often possi- 
ble for him‘to begin an apprentice- 
ship in some well paid and regular 
trade, though the rules of some of 
the labor unions, which allow only 
near relatives to become apprentices, 
make this increasingly difficult. 

GALESBURG. Lombard College, 
with more than a half century of 
splendid tradition, loyal alumni, and 
social service behind it, has just been 
completely re-organized along voca- 
tional lines. 


IOWA. 
DENISON. C.  E. Humphrey 
was elected to succeed Superinten- 


dent E. W. Fellows, who has gone to 
Framingham, Mass. 
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Reports and Pamphlets Received 


Idaho. 1912 Report State Superin- 
tendent Grace M. Shepherd. 

“Accredited Secondary Schools in 
the United States.” By Kendric 
Charles Babcock, Specialist in 
Higher Education, United States 
Bureau of Education © Bulletin 
1913, Nio. 29. 

“Best Books of 1912.” New York 
State Library, Bibliography, 53. 
“Type or -Standard- Courses in the 
College of Arts and Sciences.” 
University of North Dakota Bulle- 
tin, No. 2, July, 1913. By T. E. 
McKinney and G. M. Smith of the 

Schedule Committee. 

Yorkville, S. C.  Twenty-fifth an- 
nual Report of Graded. Schéols 
Superintendent J. Harvey Wither- 
spoon. 


- 


BOSTON THEATRES 


B. F. KEITH’S THEATRE. 

B. F. Keith’s theatre will open its 
regular fall and winter season on 
Labor day, with the finest ar- 
ray of attractions. William Hawtrey, 
the famous English actor, whose suc- 
cess in “A Message from Mars” is 
theatrical history, will make his first 
Boston appearance in years in a new 
comedy written for him, The spec- 
tacular and sensational feature of the 
week will be supplied by May Wirth, 
the great bareback rider. Miss 
Wirth, who is but seventeen years of 
age, is the only woman who has ever 
turned a forward ‘somersault on a 
galloping horse. Other features will 
be Jesse L. Lasky’s “Three Beautiful 
Types of American Girl,” Howard, 
Ratliffe & Co., “that happy combina- 
tion”; Williams and Wolfus in “AI- 
most a Pianist”; the Eight Berlin 
Madcaps; Valentine Vox, the Euro- 
pean ventriloquist; Flo and Wynne 
two pretty girls who sing and dance, 
Tuscano Brothers, sensational Ro- 
man battle-axe jugglers; and the 
Pathe Weekly in the world’s pictured 
events in motion. 





+ 





Ambassador Page on the Country 
Life Problem 


“The largest problem that faces 
American civilization to-day is the 
building up of country life,” de- 
clares .Walter H. Page, ambassador 

» England, in a bulletin on “Educa- 
tion in the South,” issued by the 
United States Bureau of Education. 
“We have just passed through a 
period of organization of the ma- 
chinery of the modern world, mak- 
ing the city and the railroad, but the 
country has been left out. Now we 
must build it up. We all know that 
in the coming centuries, as in the 
past, the character and the Vision of 


American Kfe will come from the 
soil 
“In our early days the charecter- 
f the people of the United 
States was individualism, Great as 
this was for the cause of democracy, 
it rested upon a false economic basis. 
4 man’s home 1 not be his castle, 
for he mutually linked as _ his 
brother’s keeper, whether he will or 
n A larger vision and a large lib- 
r und larger opportunity have 
ome .upon us as the task for our 
We must organize 
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to West Virginia is one of the recent changes 
made through us. Elkins, West Virginia, 


wrote us that they needed a teacher of English, and would pay a good salary for the right 
material, We recommended a 2 oe TT in a vigk scheol my bisconchuetins 
graduate who has been teaching Englis 


good success. She made imme. 
diate application and was promptly elected. They 


with ve 
are always glad to get our Eastern teachers in WEST VIRGINIA 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 











TO Fifth hisabe 
New York 


Tt Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Becommendés teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mer, 


MERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY s2uoazces,% Coueges 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, 
ernesses, For every REISR of tnstraction ; ecommends good Behools to parents. Callen 


” Mrs, HM. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
KELLOGG’S AGENCY !1ssesqws. tor tot, ex se 


short notice for  ilrmaayar: Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. T raph 
’ Phone, ee uavenee ‘ee. a 4 3 one — 











with good general education wanted for department work, 
PECIALISTS High, Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in aig 
syivania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved 
tem of music and Reg on gem ty 54 to $70 per month. For f 
information address T TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in and A 





SABINS' 
HENRY SABIN, 


EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 


Founded 1893 ELUVRIDGE H. SABI 
Pres. Sec. and Treas, 
Se year places teachers in at least SO of the 9C counties in lewa, 
and in Minnesota, North anc South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, ‘Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we cam 
do for you. ; 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° 


Ts SCHERMERHOERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for sa 
people. Free registration to reliable candidater. Services free tosebect ote, 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 38653 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Ine. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competeat Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres. and Treas. VINCENT B. FISK, Sec’y and Manager, 
81 Chape! St., Albany, N- Y. 


THE AT BERT TEACHERS’ AGEN 


Cc. J. Albert, Manager 
Nearly eleven thousand positions filled. Our booklet ‘Teaching as a Business’’¥carefually re- 


DES MOINES, IOWA 





A. 80OOTT & ©0. rt 
442 Tremont Sultdine Boe? 











623 So, Wabash Av. 
Chicago, Ill. 





vised. Interesting facts about the business side of your profession, Sent free. Western 
Office : Spokane, Washington. 

TEACHERS’ «+ Madison, Wisconsin Tenth 
THE PARKER AGENCY ** Spokane, Washington «:: Year 








We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the ceuntry. 
6 Beacon St. . . Bosten, lass. 


ALVIN F, PEASE, 
Manager. 


WINSHIP 
TEACHER’S 
AGENCY 


Leng Distance Telepbone. 



























res The Best 
- Entertainments 


Operettas _ 

Musiéal Novelties 

‘Dialogs and Plays 

Drills and Marches 

Recitations and Exercises 
For 


Patriotic Occasions 
Closing Day, and 


Any Time 


Send for 16 page catalogue 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 
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TRACHERS ARE INQUIRING 


every day about the Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Annuity Guild. They are discovering that 
it is am Organization of co-workers in which 
they ought to be enrolled. And they are 
enrolling, because no better way of insuring 
themselves—no safer, more profitable and 
more satisfactory way—presents itself. 

At present the Guild is conducting a suc- 
cessful campaign for a larger endowment, 
which will mean even more generous pro- 
vision for annuitants than that now given. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO JOIN 


THE MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ 
| ANNUITY GUILD 


“The logical way for a teacher to insure.” 


Drop a postal te 


GEORGE M. WADSWORTH, Principal Pope 
School, Somerville, Secretary. 








In Forthcoming 


issues of 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


Among the articles which will appear in the Joornau or EpucaTIon this Fall are these: 





THE MODERN MODEL SCHOOL 


R. W. CORWIN, Pueblo, Colorado 


CONDITIONS AND PROSPECTS 


HOMER H.SEERLEY, President, Iowa State Teachers College 


THE WORKING OF THE MONTESSORI 


METHOD 


RUTH H. FRENCH, Brooklyn, New York 


WHAT EVENING SCHOOLS ARE DOING 


FOR ALIENS | 


SARAH J. SCHUSTER, Chicago, Illinois 


THE POWER OF DEMONSTRATION 


A. B. WINSHIP, Editor, Journal of Education 


ESSENTIALS TO INSTRUCTION IN DRAWING 


FRANK ABORN, Cleveland, Ohio 


CREDIT FOR WORK OUTSIDE OF SCHOOL 


C. F. HILL, Whitewater, Wisconsjiy 


_ HISTORY OF MALDEN, MASSACHUSETTS 


(Illustrating Advanced Methods in Civics Teaching) 


ELLA G. WILCOX 








CREATION, RE-CREATION, RECREATION, 
OR WRECKED CREATION 


MABEL E. MACOMBER, Brooklyn, New York 


RURAL SCHOOL UPLIFT 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor, Journal of Education 


SEX INSTRUCTION IN SCHOOL 


PHILIP ZENNER, M..D., Cincinnati, Ohio 


SOME THINGS TO OMIT IN ARITHMETIC 


JOHN C, STONE, Montclair (N. J.) Normal School 


AGE AND GRADE DISTRIBUTION 


C. L. MOULTON, Twin Falls, Idaho 


THE PROBLEM OF CHILD ENTERTAINMENT 


JOHN BRADFORD, Amherst, Nova Scotia 


ON THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH IN THE 


GRADES } 
ANNE REID, Chicago, Illinois 


TEAM PLAY BETWEEN THE SCHOOL- 
MASTER AND THE LAYMAN 


C. A. PROSSER, New York City 


This is a random sampling of the harvest readers of the Journal of Education will reap this Fall. !n addition to the regular world news, 
editorial features, and other articles already in hand, there will be one of our Special Issues, this time on 


eae we. review 
Schoo! Health, In the broadest sense of the term. 


Tell your friends in the profession to write for our unusual trial offer to new subsoribers this Fall 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


6 Beacon Street 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








—wT eh se atten eietaperey 


Some set 





